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Grand Rapids, Mich. Sept. 19—The 
convention of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents is a large one, but 
not the largest. The big civic auditorium 
here is comfortably filled, most of those 
present being agents, but in the hotel 
lobby and rooms there is a very large 
delegation of company home office men 
and special agents. 

The prophecy that room entertainment 
in hotels is fading is not borne out by 
this convention. The chances are that 
entertainment will continue to be a pop- 
ular social diversion so long as the in- 
stinct of getting together with business 
associates and representatives exists and 
that will always exist. After all, it is 
not practical to stand first on one leg 
and then on the other in a hotel lobby 
for hours when you can have your friends 
come up to the suite and be comfortable. 
Furthermore, at conventions people will 
flock to hotel rooms where they can meet 
others in preference to going about the 
town in odd moments seeing the sights. 

Grand Rapids is a great furniture 
town. But the insurance agents are not 
here to see furniture. Even at the Mil- 
waukee conventions people do not go out 
to the breweries to note how the malt 
is brewed. They prefer the finished prod- 
uct which they can get nearer the con- 
vention. 


New Deal Activities Center of Interest 


This is a convention which started off 
in interesting fashion because there was 
something of compelling interest to talk 
about and that has to do mostly with the 
New Deal activities of the Washington 
Administration with reference to insur- 
ance. Secretary Walter H. Bennett, 
President Allan I. Wolff and other offi- 
cials of the National Association have 
been as busy as bird dogs in keeping in 
touch with Washington and stirring up 
sentiment for local agents to get their 
share of business where Government 
bodies have made great loans such as 
on cotton, homes and residences, corn, 
ete. 

The action of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in making it possible for lo- 
cal agents to handle the insurance on the 
1934 cotton crop on which the C. C. C. 
is making loans and which the agents for 
atime thought they had lost, was a great 
achievement for the National Associa- 
tion and has done much to stimulate in- 
terest in the organization. The H.O.L.C. 
activities have also attracted wide atten- 
tion in the association. The manner in 
which Senators and Congressmen came 
to the defense of the agents in the cot- 
ton insurance situation was gratifying to 
the officers, committeemen and members; 
in fact, gave them quite a pleasant thrill. 

Washington is moving so fast, events 
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Priest, Wichita, Kan.; W. O. Wilson, Richmond, Va.; S. O. Smith, Gainesville, 
Ga.; Eugene Battles, Los Angeles. 


are happening over such a large area 
and contracts of various kinds with new 
dealers are so essential that the National 
Association is to have a service office at 
the national capital, as announced else- 
where in this paper. 

President Wolff’s annual address was 
regarded as an effective document, writ- 


ten in good tone. He briefly sketched 
the year’s developments in numerous 
channels of interest to the agents. One 
of these developments has been an in- 
creased activity by London Lloyd’s in 
some divisions of the business. 


Wolff on H.O.L.C. 


In reference to the Home Owners Loan 


Get-Together Dinner A Gay Affair 


More than 800 local agents and their 
guests attended the get-iogether dinner 
at Rapids Tuesday evening to usher in 
the thirty-ninth annual convention of the 
National Association. The program was 
brief, as regards speaking, and was ter- 
minated by a sparkling vaudeville enter- 
tainment imported, for the most part, 
from the Chicago’s world’s fair. 

Allan I. Wolff 

Commissioner Charles E. 


President served as 
toastmaster. 
Gauss of Michigan presented greetings 
from Governor Comstock, who was un- 
able to be present, and*also for his own 


department. W.G. McCune of Petoskey 


spoke for the Michigan Association, of 


which he retiring president, and 


James M. Crosby, Jr., welcomed the vis- 


was 


itors as president of the Grand Rapids 


Association. Chairman Edwin J. Cole of 
the national executive committee re- 
sponded. 


Commissioner Gauss spoke warmly of 
his predecessor, the late Charles D. Liv- 
ingston, and concluded with the recom- 
mendation that the post of insurance su- 
pervisor be placed under civil service for 
the best service to all concerned. 

Ernest Palmer, Illinois Director of In- 
surance, was called on for a talk and re- 
sponded briefly with a bunch of humor- 
ous stories. 


EAL Insurance Developments 
CENTER of INTEREST 


Corporation he thought that the agents 
will eventually be able to retain their 
business. While the largest loan is only 
$14,000 on a home and the average is 
$3,000, when the aggregate amount of 
loans is considered the total sum is stu- 
pendous. 


He gave both sides of the I. U. B. sit- 
uation, and said that while some business 
had been restored to agents there has 
also been some switching of business 
from one organization company to an- 
other. He discussed the inroads of non- 
admitted carriers. In one state there are 
more than a hundred companies operat- 
ing although not admitted. He hoped 
that the agents would never again see 
sixty days’ postponement in paying of 
fire losses. 

Separation had many objectionable an- 
gles, in the opinion of agents, he said, 
and he hoped it would not disturb good 
local board organizations. 


Bennett Offers Bill to Curb Unadmitted 


Insurers 


Sennett was given a rousing demon- 
stration and while most of his talk had 
to do with the theme of the convention, 
“The Road to Recovery,” and was large- 
ly based on Washington developments, 
he, too, took up the question of non-ad- 
mitted companies and offered the follow- 
ing suggestion for a bill which Congress 
might pass in order to meet this problem: 

“It shall be unlawful for any individual, 
partnership, association or corporation, 
directly or indirectly, to use the mails of 
the United States or any means or in- 
strumentality of interstate commerce for 
the purpose of soliciting, negotiating or 
effecting contracts of insurance, or for 
the purpose of collecting premiums on 
insurance contracts, or to report any 
such transaction, unless such individual, 
partnership, association or corporation 
shall comply with the insurance laws of 
the respective states where such con- 
tracts are solicited, negotiated or effect- 
ed, or the laws of the respective states 
where the property insured or the sub- 
ject matter of the insurance is located.” 

Among other things in his talk he de- 
plored the circulation of anonymous pam- 
phlets attacking the British, and also de- 
clared that in his opinion American com- 
panies should be able to write more busi- 
ness in Great Britain. 

The convention opened with a memori- 
al tribute to the late Percy H. Goodwin, 
read by William H. Menn, Los Angeles, 
after which the convention stood in si- 
lent tribute for a minute. The late San 
Diego leader is missed. He was the ideal 
type of convention chief: a clear thinker 
and most engrossing talker. 
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Wolff Reviews Activities of the Y ear 


Although the National Association ad- 
ministration has devoted a large part of 
its time and energy in the last twelve 
months to insurance problems centering 
in Washington, other matters have not 
been neglected the report of President 
Allan I. Wolff shows. Presenting the 
administration report to the convention 
at the opening of the first general busi- 
ness session Wednesday morning Mr. 
Wolff reviewed the negotiations dealing 
with the N.R.A. Code, the insurance re- 
quirements of the Cotton Commodity 
Corp. and the Home Owners Loan Corp. 
and the efforts to secure passage through 
Congress of bills curbing the activities 
of non-admitted insurers. 

Further criticism was directed toward 
the Interstate Underwriters Board, the 
officers of the National Association feel- 
ing that the I.U.B. still is not function- 
ing in a manner to contribute to the 
improvement of the local agent’s wel- 
fare. Mr. Wolff expressed the hope that 
the companies give serious thought to 
the adoption by the I.U.B. of a more 
definite plan of rating for country-wide 
application. Separation and branch of- 
fices were also subjects of comment by 
Mr. Wolff in his report which follows 
practically in full: 

The activities of your administration 
during the past year have been centered 
chiefly in Washington; the first half, in 
an attempt to secure adoption of a code 
of fair competition for the production 
sub-division of the insurance industry; 
the second, in negotiations with officials 
of a number of governmental bureaus 
looking toward conservation of the in- 
surance business in which the Govern- 
ment is interested, for our members. 

The story of the code negotiations is 
known too well to require repetition here. 
Suffice it to say that insurance appeared 
as a house divided, and the authorities 
determined that the business should have 
no code of fair competition. Nor was 
the hope of setting up self-regulatory 
machinery within the business destined 
to be fulfilled within the year. 

For the second half-year, the report 
is in a more optimistic vein. Of the two 
governmental agencies of chief concern, 
the Commodity Credit Corp. with its 
loans on cotton and other commodities, 
and the Home Owners Loan Corp., which 
is lending vast sums of money to fhe 
individual home owners, we are happy 
to report distinct progress if not out- 
right success. 

In the belief that the very essence 
of the recovery program lies in wide dis- 
tribution and absence of favoritism, your 
officers determined that every available 
resource should be called into play, to 
the end that the local agents should be 
protected, the farmer and the home 
owner secured in their right to patronize 
the agent and company of their choice, 
and the Government itself assured of full 
and complete protection together with 
the local agency service which it deserves 
and should have. 

Commodity Credit Corp. 

On the very eve of this convention 
came word that the C.C.C. had reversed 
its former policy, and in response to the 
appeal of our members, fortified by their 
representatives in Congress has decreed 
that hereafter all cotton on ‘which it 
makes loans may be insured by the ware- 
housemen, thus we hope leaving the busi- 
ness open to free and fair competition. 

We think that the National Associa- 


National Association Administration Pleased With New 
Attitude in Washington Toward Local Agents; I. U. B. 
Not Yet Giving Satisfaction to Producers; Branch Offices, 


Non-Admitted Carriers and 





Moffett-Russell 
ALLAN I. WOLFF 


tion is entitled to ring the changes on 
this decision. It waged a gallant fight 
against wellnigh overwhelming odds. In 
the very beginning officials of the cor- 
poration were led to -believe that the 
local agents of the cotton growing states 
are not qualified to write insurance on 
cotton, but that the services of “compe- 
tent brokers” were vital to the protec- 
tion of the Government’s interests. 

There is no doubt that these officials 
believed in the correctness of this mis- 
information when they acted upon it. It 
created a barrier that at times appeared 
to be too high to surmount. Our belief 
in the justice of our cause, and our argu- 
ments in its favor fell on deaf ears for 
a long time. We recognized the absurd- 
ity of the claim that a non-resident bro- 
ker was in position to render competent 
service whereas the local agent on the 
ground could not. We appreciated the 
irony of the situation in view of the 
fact that we have been informed that 
one of the chosen brokerage houses never 
had written any cotton insurance, and 
had to obtain the services of a new man 
who was experienced in it. 

Never in the history of the Association 
has there been exhibited such team-work 
as when the call went out to the mem- 
bership to come to the aid of the South- 
ern agents. The response was swift, gen- 
erous and decisive. 

The action of Senators and Represen- 
tatives likewise was amazing and heart- 
ening. It is self-evident that our rep- 
resentatives in both Houses of Congress 
value their local agent constituents and 
the service they render. Many not only 
pledged themselves to safeguard our in- 
terests, but acted energetically and ag- 
gressively at once. With the restoration 
of the new business to regular channels, 
our members should express their ap- 
preciation to those representatives who 
rallied so promptly to our assistance. 
Your officers are deeply gratified over 
the outcome of this situation, as we 
understand it today. 


Home Owners’ Loan Corp. 
At the time of the writing of this re- 


Separation Also Discussed 


port, the Home Owners’ Loan Corp. has 
not announced its final determination in 
regard to the several proposals now be- 
fore it for the handling of the insurance 
on the residences on which it makes 
loans. In any event we are confident 
that the board of directors of the Cor- 
poration is giving careful consideration 
to the several proposals. 

This Corporation has shown every in- 
clination to work hand in hand with us, 
and to secure widespread distribution of 
its business. We have appeared before 
its officials with our cards on the table— 
our original and our two supplemental 
proposals have been widely publicized, 
so that there can be no doubt as to our 
stand. ' 

Our first proposal was concerned solely 
with the business on which the H.O.L.C. 
pays the premiums. Subsequently, we 
were asked to draft a more ambitious 
program designed to take care of the 
entire business. It is our hope and be- 
lief that we will be able to retain the 
lines for agents in their respective com- 
munities. 

We deem it of vast importance to con- 
serve this dwelling business for local 
agents throughout the country. While 
the greatest amount of any one loan is 
$14,000, and the average is around $3,000, 
in the aggregate the sums being loaned 
are stupendous. The loss of this enor- 
mous business and its concentration in 
a few hands would be disastrous to niany 
an agéncy. 

Business Week, a magazine of promi- 
nence and influence in the _ business 
world, in its issue of September 8, de- 
voted a page to the H.O.L.C. and its in- 
surance requirements, saying: 

“The outlook for the small town agent 
was desperate for a time, since these 
residential commissions are the backbone 
of his income. The businesses of 50,000 
small business men were threatened... . 
This pool arrangement (the National As- 
sociation’s plan) appears the most logi- 
cal, efficient and economical way of serv- 
icing the Corporation’s needs and would 
afford unquestioned indemnity.” 


Agent Must Play His Part 


As matters now stand, all of the Cor- 
poration’s business is retained locally 
where the agent collects the premium 
from the home owner. Where the Cor- 
poration is forced to collect the pre- 
mium, the coverage automatically goes to 
one company, and is written by the 
agents of that company alone, on a bro- 
kerage basis. 

While we realize that this is obviously 
distressed business and in many cases the 
home owner is not able to pay the pre- 
mium, we cannot emphasize too force- 
fully the urgent necessity for the agent 
who writes it to exert every means to 
collect the premium, and relieve the 
hard-working officials of the Corpora- 
tion’s insurance department of the bur- 
den of acting as a collection agency, just 
as far as is humanly possible. Nor can 
we overstress the urgency of giving care- 
ful attention to the details in connection 
with writing the policies so that they 
will conform to the requirements of the 


HOLE. 
Non-Member Agents 


If our plan should be crowned with 
success, it will be another case of the 


non-member agent getting a free ride. 
While in the opinion of some, we should 
have tried to secure this business for 
members only, your officers are con- 
vinced that our case is stronger by rea- 
son of the fact that no selfish motive 
can be attached to our proposal. 

This project may require the establish- 
ment of a service office in Washington 
an innovation the propriety of which has 
been questioned in some quarters, Ip 
our opinion, these times call for inno. 
vations, and we would be derelict in our 
duty if we failed to keep in step. Briefly 
the main objectives of such an office 
would be to relieve the H.O.L.C. of a 
mass of detail work; to act as a liaison 
office between the writing agents and the 
Corporation; to conduct a_ continuous 
educational campaign to enable the 
agents better to serve the Corporation 
and their clients. In brief, to make it 
possible for the business to be retained 
locally, and with the least possible di- 
gression from established custom. 

Separation 

Not all of the year’s activities have 
been concentrated in Washington. One 
of the most interesting developments 
came with the decision of the Eastern 
and the Western Underwriters Associa- 
tions to enforce separation in the ex- 
cepted cities in their respective terri- 
tories. As an organization, we can prop- 
erly take no action on this question, be- 
cause the decision was made without con- 
sultation with us. As individuals, how- 
ever, many of us are deeply concerned. 

In some territories, separation has 
been in effect for a long time, and in 
others, there is partial separation. The 
present movement is particularly dis- 
turbing because it affects cities where 
strong local boards prevail, and where 
agents representing organization and 
non-organization companies dwell to- 
gether in harmony. If a program of 
separation should disrupt the orderly 
conduct of these strong boards, chaos 
would ensue. 

There is another kind of separation 
which is gaining headway in some of 
these strong local boards, known as the 
“all in” or “all out” rule, which is de- 
signed to help the agents and companies 
jointly to improve their business. In 
many of these boards this rule has long 
been a standard, and it would seem to 
us a grave pity, if not a disaster, for any 
of these very spots to be disturbed by a 
company dictum which is locally unneces- 
sary. 

At the moment, it seems doubtful that 
the program will be carried through. 
There are two distinct schools of thought 
among the companies within the or- 
ganizations which have not yet become 
harmonized, and even now exceptions 
here and there are being considered. In 
fact since the preparation of this report 
late press dispatches indicate so radical 
a modification of the original program 
that further comment at this time would 
appear uncalled for. 

Interstate Underwriters Board 


However laudable the original purpose 
of the Interstate Underwriters Board, it 
still appears that it has met with only 
partial achievement. If its purpose was 
to construct rates to meet cut-rate com- 
petition, it has failed in that respect, be- 
cause no matter what rate it establishes, 
where the business is desirable, there 
generally is a cut-rate company ready to 
come along and underbid the I.U.B. 

While the original objective has been 
partially served, and through this instru- 
mentality some business has been re- 
stored and some undoubtedly saved that 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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Edwin J. Cole Is Elected President; 
K.H. Bair Executive Committee Head 


Prominent Agent of Fall River, Mass., Succeeds Allan I. 
‘Wolff; Bair Has Long Been a Leader in the 


Pennsylvania State Ass’n 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Sept. 21—Edwin 
1. Cole of Fall River, Mass., who has 
served as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association for the 
last year, Was today elevated to the pres- 
idency to succeed Allan I. Wolff of Chi- 
cago, who became head of the adminis- 
tration a year ago at Chicago. Kenneth 


H. Bair of Greensburg, Pa., a producer 





EDWIN J. COLE 


who for years has played a leading role 
in agency affairs in Pennsylvania, be- 
comes chairman of the executive commit- 
te. Thus all three administration of- 
ficers are Easterners, Secretary-Counsel 


National Association 


Walter H. Bennett being in New York. 

President Cole is a man who commands 
the full confidence of the membership of 
the National Association. He has dem- 
onstrated his ability as a leader in New 
England, as chairman of the National 
Association’s finance committee and as 
chairman of the executive committee dur- 
ing the last twelve months. 





BAIR 


KENNETH H. 

The new president of the National As- 
sociation is head of his own agency and 
has been a prominent New England pro- 
ducer for many years. He was president 
of the Massachusetts State Association 


to Open Service 


Office In Washington to Aid Agents 


Not to Serve Membership in Connection With Any One Gov- 
ernment Undertaking But to Furnish Information on All 
Insurance Matters Affecting the Government; William T. 
Reed, Washington Local Agent, Will Be in Charge 


Mich., Sept. 19.—In 
view of the many governmental enter- 


Grand Rapids, 


insurance angles, the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation has decided to establish a service 
ofice in Washington, D. C., which will 
be in charge of William T. Reed, Jr., 
Washington local agent, as assistant 
counsel. The objective of the office will 
be to serve the interests of the member- 
ship, not in connection with any one of 
the governmental undertakings, such as 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation or 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, but 
to establish a contact in Washington to 
turnish the membership with information 
i regard to any insurance interests af- 
lecting the Government. 


Contact Medium For Agents 


prises having 


: The association said in a statement: 
It has long been the thought of the 
officers that a National Association office 
In Washington would be the logical out- 
tome of the increasing number of mat- 
ers arising there which involve the in- 
lerests of the local agents.” The decision 
teached in Grand Rapids is the culmina- 
lion of their hopes to provide a contact 
medium for members. 

he question was presented by Chair- 





man Edwin J. Cole of the executive com- 
mittee at the meeting of the state officers 
on Tuesday morning, and the project was 
endorsed enthusiastically with no dis- 
senting vote. 

It is the purpose of the association to 
set up the Washington office with all 
possible speed. The executive commit- 
tee authorized the officers to staff the 
office. Announcement of its exact loca- 
tion will be made soon. 

William T. Reed, Jr., has been in the 
insurance business and a member of the 
National Association for years. He has 
been deeply interested in the National 
Association’s Washington activities, and 
in frequent conferences with W. Owen 
Wilson and Sidney O. Smith of the ex- 
ecutive committee and Secretary Bennett 
during the course of their Washington 
negotiations. 

A native of Washington, after comple- 
tion of his education he entered the De- 
partment of State. He then became man- 
ager of the insurance department of the 
American Security Corporation and 
afterwards served in a similar capacity 
with Boss & Phelps. On December 1 of 
last year he opened his own agency. He 
has a master of law degree from the 
National Law College in Washington and 
is thirty-five years of age. 


éleven years ago. Later he was chair- 
man of the New England Advisory Board 
and was chairman of the Massachusetts 
Association’s legislative committee for 
many years. He served as a member of 
the National Association executive com- 
mittee before being appointed its finance 
committee head. 

His successful handling of the difficult 
problem of finances of the association 
in several trying years gained for him 
wide prestige among association mem- 
bers. 

Born in Cheltenham, England, Mr. 
Cole came to the United States when 
fourteen years of age. He entered the 
insurance business as an agent in 1887 
and in 1908 formed his own agency. He 
was made regional vice-president of the 
National Association for New England 
in 1923. He is a former president of the 
Fall River Y. M. C. A. and active in 
civic affairs there. 

His son, E. Forrest Cole, is in business 
with him, and his daughter, Gladys Cole. 
is his constant attendant at conventions. 
Career of Kenneth H. Bair 
Bair, incoming chairman of the 


Mr. 


executive committee, was born June 25, 
1889, at Greensburg, Pa. After graduat- 
ing from Mercersburg Academy in 1907 
he worked for a year and then attended 
Pennsylvania State College, graduating in 
1912. 

His first insurance work was with the 
Travelers branch at Reading, but after a 
year he returned to Greensburg to enter 
the agency of Bair & Lane, which his 
father had established in 1882. In 1917 
he entered the service, was in France 
early in 1918 and was transferred from 
the field artillery to balloon observation 
work. 

Back home in 1919, he resumed work 
with the agency, which in 1925 he pur- 
chased with A. E. McCloskey of Pitts- 
burgh, forming the firm of Bair & Mc- 
Closkey. Four years later that partner- 
ship was dissolved and the present 
agency of K. H. Bair & Co. was formed. 

Mr. Bair has served three times as 
president of the Pennsylvania associa- 
tion and for the past two years has been 
on the national executive committee. He 
is married and has two sons and a 
daughter. 


Resolutions On I. U. B., Auto 
Risks and Non- Admitted Insurers 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Sept. 21—At the 
closing the convention 
adopted resolutions calling on the I. U. 
B. to formulate a better plan for rating 
asking the new 


session today 


country-wide _ risks, 
agents’ administration to propose to Con- 
eress that the use of the mails be barred 
for writing of insurance by non-admitted 
carriers and calling on companies to re- 
turn to agency channels premiums on 


automobile finance accounts on the 
ground that the present practices consti- 
tute overhead writing. The texts of 


these resolutions follow: 


Interstate Underwriters Board 


“The National 
many of the practices of the Interstate 
Underwriters Board and submits that it 
skould adopt a more definite plan for 
rating country-wide risks which would 
not be discriminatory and which would 
not do violence to rates and rules of the 
tating organizations operating in various 
jurisdictions. 

“We urge the appointment of a com- 
mittee cither from within or without the 
national executive committee to negotiate 
with the Interstate Underwriters Board 


Association condemns 


or its constituent companies for accom- 
plishment of the desired objectives.” 
Unauthorized Companies 

“The National Association of Insurance 
Agents believes it inimical to the best 
interest of the insurance business for any 
person, association or corporation to ne- 
gotiate or effect contracts of insurance 
‘a, through or by companies in states 
where such companies are not authorized 
to do business. We therefore recom- 
mend to the incoming administration that 
it present to Congress the proposal to 
prohibit the United States mails to all 
those persons, associations or corpora- 
tions engaged in this practice.” 

Auto Finance Risks Called Overhead 

Writing 

“In increasing volume, premiums on 
financed automobiles are being written 
by certain agency companies through di- 
rect contact with finance companies and 
over the heads of local agents. One of 
the fundamental principles of the Na- 
tional Association, to which practically 
all fire insurance companies have sub- 
scribed, is non-overhead writing. The 
National Association insists that such di- 
rect contracts made with automobile fi- 
nance companies constitute flagrant over- 
head writing and we call upon the com- 
panies engaging in this practice to return 
this business to agency channels.” 


Bennett Believes Federal Supervision 
Might Help; Opposition to Idea Strong 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Sept. 20—The 
comments of Secretary Walter H. Ben- 
nett in his annual report, saying that the 
insurance business would gain more than 
it lost if there were Federal supervision, 
caused quite a stir not only on the part 
of insurance executives sitting in on the 
convention as guests, but among mem- 
bers of the association. 

In his talk Mr. Bennett digressed 
somewhat from his manuscript covering 
the subject at greater length than in the 
official handout. One of the evening 


newspapers played up the government 
regulation angle on the front page. Many 
members of the National Association are 
against Federal supervision. Ninety-nine 
out of a hundred executives of insurance 
companies are against it. 

Asked by a reporter for The Eastern 
Underwriter to sum up in one sentence 
his views on Federal regulation Secre- 
tary Bennett said: 

“IT believe Federal regulation of insur- 
ance might be a road which could be 
profitably explored.” 





Joyce Once Bellboy In 
Grand Rapids Hotel 


It’s an interesting sidelight on the 
Pantlind Hotel and William B. Joyce, 
suréty leader, that back in 1878 when his 





carcer was just beginning he was a bell- 
boy in Sweet’s Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
where the present Pantlind now stands. 
Much grist has gone through the busi- 
ness mill since that time, but Mr. Joyce 
still remembers this early training pre- 
paratory for his active surety career now 
running close to sixty years. 
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Hendon Chubb Favors More Liberalization 


In 


A strong plea for further liberalization 


of insurance classifications so that the 
changing needs of buyers of insurance 
may be met fully was made by Hendon 
Chubb, head of Chubb & Son of New 
York, underwriters, in his ad- 
dress to the convention Wednesday 
afternoon. A man of nearly forty years’ 
experience in marine insurance and rec- 
country as an 


marine 


ognized throughout the 
authority on all matters relating to ma- 
transportation insurance, Mr. 
liberal who that 
the business should be al- 
without at the same 
safeguards. 
so-called 


rine and 
Chubb is a believes 
practices in 
tered as required, 
breaking down 
he feels that many 
are outmoded and now tend 
drive 


time wise 
However, 
“ ” 
safeguards 
to create 


business to insurers who are permitted 


discrimination and to 


to adjust their contracts to the require- 
ments of buyers. 

Taking as his subject, “History and 
Development of Marine Insurance,” Mr. 
Chubb explained that, although he is 
now an executive of companies writing 
practically all classes, “marine insurance 
was the door by which I entered this 
vast domain, and undoubtedly my ap- 
proach to all insurance is that of a man 
whose foundation comes from that ed- 
ucation.” 

Dividing his address into two sections, 
marine, and inland and transportation in- 
surance, he first took up the ocean trans- 
portation iines, outlining the origin and 
history of cargo and hull coverage, and 
presenting the following deductions: 

“1. It is not possible to surround ma- 
rine insurance with a wall of protection 
such as resident agency laws, filed rates, 
etc. To each voyage there is not only a 
shipper but a consignee, and either may 
arrange the insurance and if any con- 
siderable advantage in rate or terms is 
obtained at one end over the other, the 
insurance will follow the advantage. 

“2. The marine underwriter has to 
deal not only with many perils in the 
one policy, but also with liabilities for 
damage to others in that same policy. 

“3. He also is under strong compul- 
sion to adapt his protection to changing 
needs of commerce—to rely on experi- 
ence and imagination in making rates 
with little dependence on formula based 
on theory. Many risks are not suscepti- 
ble to tariff rating and such tariffs as 
exist must be flexible and quickly adapt 
themselves to meet the changing neces- 
sities of the assured.” 


Inland Marine Risks 


Turning to the inland and transporta- 
tion lines, he said that the education of 
the marine underwriter gives him adapt- 
ability to meet the needs of changing 
business requirements, to which are at- 
tributable the growth and vitality of the 
inland marine lines. 

Stating that under the Inland Marine 
Underwriters Association alone there are 
more than thirty classes, he continued: 

“T think that in meeting the more com- 
plex needs of modern business and the 
change in living conditions brought about 
by the many advances in living condi- 
tions, we are hampered by the strict 


classification of hazards that provides 
that a company writing fire and marine 
may not write liability and casualty in- 
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surance, etc. As an executive of an in- 
surance company I recognize there may 
be certain advantages in operation for 
this system from the point of view of 
competition but after a long experience 
I fail to see any balance of advantage to 
the insuring public—indeed, it seems to 
me quite to the contrary, and I firmly 
believe that anything that hampers our 
service to the public is contrary to our 
interests as insurers of the public. 


Favors Broader Classifications 


“The question may be asked, ‘Why 
bring this up in a paper on marine and 
inland transportation insurance ?’ and my 
answer is, ‘Because marine insurance has 
always covered not only many perils but 
also various liabilities under the same in- 
strument; because inland insurance cov- 
ers many different perils under the same 
policy.. There are many executives and 
agents who have been and still are op- 
posed to the development of marine and 
inland marine insurance. While there 
has been a somewhat general acceptance 
of the uniform definition yet there is 
still a very considerable opposition to 
giving it other than a narrow and con- 
fining interpretation. 

“I wish to submit to agents that this is 
a mistake. 

“T ask you to consider how the interest 
of the public would be served if the 
owner of valuable jewelry had to take 
out a policy in a casualty company to 
cover that jewelry against burglary and 
theft in the residence, a policy against 
fire while in his home and a _ policy 
against the risks of transportation while 
away from that home. 


Assureds Require Full Coverage Under 
One Policy 


“Take the fine arts policy. A man or 
a museum owning a valuable collection 
of paintings—how would his interest be 
served by requiring him to take out a 
fire policy, a casualty policy against theft 

and a marine policy against transporta- 
tion, etc., with the gaps that would exist 
in such ‘protection ? Why, the largest 
losses we have paid came, one from a 
flood and one from a careless workman. 
Whose interest would such a cumber- 
some arrangement serve? Certainly not 
that of the assured. And it is from our 


ability to serve the insuring public we 
owe our right to consideration. I could 
multiply the examples. I have absolutely 
no sympathy with the company that uses 
its inland or marine department as a 
cloak to cover violations of their obliga- 
tions or tariffs or associations of which 
they are members, but I am definitely 
sympathetic to the idea of offering broad, 
all-embracing forms where the needs of 
an assured are such as to make this nec- 
essary for his complete protection. 

“Now the point of view I wish to em- 
phasize is this: that it is the duty of 
executives and agents alike to study 
constantly the needs of the assured and 
to recognize that with changes in trans- 
portation, manufacture and distribution 
comes the need for change or adaption 
in the character of his protection; that 
insurance cannot stand still and must 
move with the changing conditions of 
modern business and modern life. 


Needs of Clients Must Be Met 


“The insurance business in this country 
has attained its greatness solely through 
its serving the public. It can only main- 
tain its position by constantly adapting 
itself to the needs of its clients. 

“By the nature of the needs of this 
country, the greatest part of its insurance 
can and should be written on the fixed 
forms of fire and casualty. But the in- 
surance companies must never, for their 
own convenience, attempt to force under 
such forms business which could better 
serve the public written otherwise, and 
it is the duty of the agents of the coun- 
try to use their influence and power to 
see that this does not take place. 

“This sounds self-evident, yet how 
often do companies and agents content 
themselves with trying to adopt some 
cumbersome form of policy to meet a sit- 
uation that was never contemplated at 
the time it was drawn, apply some rat- 
ing formula that ignores certain essen- 
tials of the hazards involved by the 
changed conditions ? 

“I am not opposed to tariffs; I fully 
recognize that in many lines of insur- 
ance they are necessary in the interest 
of the insurance business and the proper 
protection of the insuring public, but I 
am against the tariff that does not rec- 
ognize the changing needs of the assured. 
I am against the narrow uniformity that 
substitutes for study and initiative the 
numbered pages and paragraphs as com- 
prising all that a company or agent can 
or need offer to meet the changed needs 
of an assured. I am against discrimina- 
tion, but I recognize that a rate or for- 
mula that does not recognize facts may 
therein provide for the worst discrimina- 
tion. 


Agents Must Fight “Stand-Patters” 


“On you agents rests the duty to in- 
terpret to the company the needs of your 
clients and to constantly press for and 
insist that these needs be met in the 
most enlightened way and without subor- 
dinating the necessities of the assured to 
the demands of bureaucratic stand-pat- 
ters. 

“This does not mean that I advocate 
the violation of agreements entered into. 
On the contrary, I hold that the com- 
pany that secretly or by subterfuge vio- 
lates its pledges, the agent who accepts 
additional compensation not openly but 
by some hidden or underhand method, are 
both a sinister threat to the existing in- 
surance situation, That company and 


Meeting Needs of the Assured 


that agent are a menace to the entire jp. 
surance fraternity. 

“Mindful of the important part that 
the insurance agent has played in the 
development of American business, rec- 
ognizing the necessity for full co-opera- 
tion and consultation between executives 
and agents in their joint task of safe- 
guarding the public through sound and 
economical insurance, I am gratified at 
being given the opportunity to address 
such a truly representative association— 
an organization that has done unselfish 
and constructive work looking to solu- 
tions of the many problems facing the 
business; an organization that can do 
so much to promote a better and more 
friendly understanding between company 
and agent. 

“Your association has great power and 
influence; it will continue and grow in 
proportion to the far-sighted wisdom 
with which you usé it. May it always 
stand first and foremost for fair play.” 

With respect to ocean marine hull and 
cargo insurance, Mr. Chubb said, as fol- 
lows: 

A large part of marine insurance is 
made up of that related to ocean trans- 
portation—either to the vessels them- 
selves that trade from our country to 
other countries or to cargoes by these 
vessels. In presenting it one naturally 
deals with it under two headings—Cargo 
Insurance—the merchandise being trans- 
ported, and Hull—the insurance of the 
instrument that does the transporting. 

Ocean Cargo Insurance 

Cargo Insurance—Originally the ma- 
rine policy attached only after the cargo 
was laden on the water conveyance and 
ceased when it was unloaded on the 
dcck at the port of destination, but 
gradually the needs of foreign commerce 
made it necessary that this insurance 
should attach from the moment the 
coods left the warehouse and cover con- 
tinuously until the same goods had 
reached the place of ultimate and final 
destination. It is easy to see why this 
change came about. It came about 
through the change of the way commerce 
itself was handled. In the old days the 
merchant had his warehouse at the sea- 
port either on the dock or just across 
from the dock, and he loaded his cargo 
on the ocean conveyance and sold it to 
a merchant similarly situated at the port 
of arrival, but gradually this method 
changed—me rchants shipped from the in- 
terior and delivered to the interior of an- 
other country. From the time that the 
merchandise left the interior it was i 
the hands of various transportation 
companies and subject to many incidental 
perils and delays, and this required a 
fan of protection whereby the merchant 
could feel sure that if he had taken 
proper precautions in the insurance, and 
if he did not himself interfere to delay 
the transit, that his insurance protection 
would continue from the time that ship- 
ment left the warehouse until it reached 
its final destination which might be 
many, many miles from the termination 
of the ocean voyage and many days after 
its discharge from the ocean conveyance. 

There might be delays en route over 
which he had no control and often no 
knowledge and he must be protected 
during these. The shipper, as a rule, 
financed his shipments by borrowine 
against the shipping documents and it 
was necessary in order to do this that 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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June 30, 1934 








ORGANIZED 1853 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies. $ 7,550,815.75 


United States Government, State, 
County and Municipal Bonds... 17,097,889.20* 





Other Bonds and Stocks ......... 57,756,744.20* 
Premiums in course of Collection.. 10,139,795.73 
Accrued Interest .............+- 478,624.00 
Other Admitted Assets ......... 1,047,348.00 
$94,071,216.88 
LIABILITIES 
Ee nT ___ $12,000,000.00+ 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums... 34,081,828.00 
Reserve for Losses ...........--- 4,809,513.00 


Reserve for Unpaid Reinsurance. . . 909,873.94 
Reserve for Taxes and Accounts . . 650,000.00 





Contingency Reserve......-.--+- 4,215,762.00* 
NET SURPLUS 37,404,239.94{ 
$94,071,216.88 


* Reflecting Actual Market Quotations as of June 30, 1934. 


SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HOLDERS, 
$49,404,239.94} 
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Solution of Compensation Problem 
Up to Employer, Says W. E. Harrington 


Report of His Committee Indicates How Agents and Companies 


Can Co-operate in Bringing Seriousness of Situation Out 
in Open; Time to Face Facts Fearlessly, He Says 


Grand Rapids, Sept. 20—W. Eugene Harrington, chairman, compensation com- 
mittee, submitted a frank and fearless report today to the main convention calling 
for renewed determination on the part of companies to ascertain proper workmen’s 
compensation rate levels and a renewed determination on the part of the agents to 


help secure them. 


He was forceful in his opinion that the compensation problem 


is on the door step of the employer; that it is his responsibility with insurance 


agents and companies being merely the medium of discharging it. 


For this reason 


the solution largely lies in the awakening on the part of the employer, he empha- 
sized, that the cost of “this social evolution is his and cannot continue to be paid 


from the capital of insurance companies.’ 


The advantageous features of the joint contribution plan also were presented in 
Mr. Harrington’s report which follows practically in full: 


To visualize properly the complexities 
of the present situation, it is well that 
you consider that the National Council 
on Compensation Insurance is the recog- 
nized rating authority of the regulated 
states, and that the Council is governed 
by equal voice of stock and participating 
carriers. The cure for the small risk 
problem of stock carriers reduces the 
rate level to the detriment of an existing 
advantage of participating carriers and 
thus it is obvious that our solution lies 
not within our sole control. 

Our members on more than one occa- 
sion have voiced on the floor of this con- 
vention the principle that stock and par- 
ticipating insurance should each have the 
right of determining its own rate struc- 
ture. With that principle this commit- 
tee agrees. There being nothing in com- 
mon between the method of operation of 
each class, a rate structure designed for 
both will inevitably do violence to one 
or the other. 


Separation of Rating Interests 


It was our hope, and I am speaking 
solely for our committee, that failing to 
secure the relief necessary for stock car- 
riers, that stock insurance interests 
would, without compromise or equivoca- 
tion, proceed to determine its own re- 
auirements free from participating inter- 
ference. I am of the opinion that if this 
could be done our goal could more easily 
and quickly be reached. The practical 
side of that phase, however, is that the 
National Council is an arm of state regu- 
lation and a separation of rating interests 
is fraught with regulatory entanglements 
not easily or quickly accomplished, how- 
ever, necessary or desirable that may be. 
Therefore our program as originally con- 
ceived was modified in the Council sub- 
sequent to the Louisville meeting and 
prior to its formal presentation to the 
Insurance Commissioners mid-year con- 
vention. 

As to the details of those modifica- 
tions, I will not here attempt to deal. 
Certain phases were adopted with slight 
modifications and became a part of the 
National Council rate structure and are 
embraced in filings now being made. To 
that extent definite results can be re- 
ported. The joint contribution feature, 
however, i. e., establishing the December 
31, 1933, rate level as a dead line for 
future administrative and acquisition 
loadings was not approved because of 
participating carriers objections and that 
phase is one for final determination by 
the Insurance Commissioners Conven- 
tion. 

It was anticipated that this would be 
accomplished through a conference with 
the sub-committee of the Commissioners’ 
Convention prior to their mid-year meet- 
ing at Chicago, but the various Bureau 
and Council committees did not have the 
program in formal shape until three days 
prior to the convening of that session. 
It was, therefore, presented at the Con- 
vention and action has been deferred 
until the December meeting in St. Peters- 
burg. It is our hope that prior to that 
time we may meet with the commission- 
ers’ sub-committee and have full consid- 
eration given for the purpose of recom- 
mendation to the fall convention. 

Your executive committee has author- 





W. EUGENE HARRINGTON 


ized this committee to proceed along that 
line and we are hopeful of its accomplish- 
ment. Your executive committee, at the 
request of this committee, has considered 
the advisability of proceeding with sep- 
arate filings by stock carriers pending 
action by the Insurance Commissioners 
Convention. (The course of procedure 
is outlined in the resolution appearing in 
an adjoining column.) 


Support of State Ass’ns. Urged 


Mr. Harrington directed specific atten- 
tion to that part of the resolution recom- 
mending that “the state associations as- 
sist the National Bureau in every way 
in securing approval of the temporary 
program.” He said: “For this purpose 
each state is requested to appoint a thor- 
oughly informed committee with whom a 
representative of the National Bureau 
will confer as rate filings are made in 
each state. It is hoped that state author- 
ities will recognize the seriousness of the 
situation as it more vitally affects local 
employers and employes many of whom 
are now faced with difficulty in securing 
insurance, and producers whose very ex- 
istence is threatened. 

“This committee is convinced that aside 
from the loss experienced, that neither 
stock carriers nor their agents are being 
adequately reimbursed for the actual ex- 
pense of conducting this highly technical 
and service demanding branch of insur- 
ance. One in that respect is just as bad 
off as the other. In its treatment both 
must share and share alike. That is the 
very essence of the joint contribution 
plan. It entails a sacrifice on the part 
of both, each contributing in the same 
degree, that the greater problem of ena- 
bling stock insurance to service this 
branch of the business might be solved. 

Losses, loss expense and taxes must be 
paid by an adequate rate structure—any- 
thing else is confiscation. The same is 
true of expense, yet we say companies 
and agents alike will shoulder the burden 
of inadequate expense level as it existed 
December 31, 1933, and set ourselves to 


the task of applying every degree of 
efficiency to our operations and within 
ourselves attempt to accomplish the nec- 
essary end. This, I respectfully submit, 
in an era of rising costs for those whom 
we serve is an example quite worthy of 
the great institution of insurance. 


Unalterable Position Taken 


Pending, however, the final disposition 
of this plan by the commissioners, sug- 
gestions may be made where requested 
full filings are not granted, that acquisi- 
tion cost shall be sacrificed. Should any 
state association be confronted with that 
suggestion, this committee with the ap- 
proval of your executive committee takes 
the unalterable position: 

1. It is fundamentally unsound and improper 
that. losses in excess of an approved rate level 
shall be paid from the commissions of the 
agents. 

2. That rating formulas should be uniform 
and non-discriminatory. 

3. Aside from the injustice to the agent such 
a procedure would inevitably extend to admin- 
istrative factors, already, together with acqui- 
sition, inadequate. 

This procedure is essential pending 
final disposition of the joint contribution 
plan by the Insurance Commissioners 
Convention. If then adopted, it is an- 
ticipated that future filings will be on 
that basis. 


Refers to Burns Decision 

It is well that we recognize that the 
history of the past is a forerunner per- 
haps in a very small degree of the imme- 
diate probability of the future. Certainly 
the nation today is talking in terms of 
social welfare embracing old age indem- 
nity, inability to work either caused by 


sickness, accident, or unemployment, | 
would be shortsighted to attempt to con. 
vince ourselves that this situation does 
not have a very direct bearing on the 
future of workmen’s compensation insur. 
ance as we know it today. Should we re. 
quire any evidence of the crisis we only 
need to view the rapidly increasing ree. 
ord of reopened cases and those arising 
cut of occupational disease. ; 

The recent Burns decision in Illinois 
resulted, I am reliably informed, in the 
filing of 250 claims in one day immedj- 
ately following the decision and _ that, 
coupled with the recent North Caroling 
decision, threatens the loss of many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars never con- 
templated in our rate structure. 

A state of demoralization exists result- 
ing in the withdrawal of some carriers 
and certainly the restriction of others 
with the consequent serious disturbance 
of the business of the producers. There 
is no reason to believe that this so-called 
social evolution which has already taken 
its toll from insurance carriers shall not 
continue or increase in its momentum in 
view of the existing natonal mental atti- 
tude. A state of panic or abandonment 
is not the answer. 


Problem Up to Employer 


After all, the problem is on the door 
step of the employer. It is his respon- 
sibility—we are merely the medium of 
discharging it—the cost is necessarily 
his, not ours. Failing to meet it through 
insurance, it must be met by taxation or 
state administration. You heard on the 
floor of this convention today an insur- 
ance buyer state a preference for insur- 
ance to perform these functions. It is 


(Continued on Page 17) 


Action On Joint Contribution Plan In 
Compensation Rating Is Postponed 


Grand Rapids, September 18—William 
Leslie, associate general manager, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, conferred today with the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation on the country-wide compensa- 
tion rating situation, following which this 
recommendation was adopted and re- 
ported to the convention by W. Eugene 
Harrington of Atlanta, chairman of the 
special workmen’s compensation commit- 
tee of the association: 

“Due to the fact that the insurance 
commissioners’ convention has not 
passed upon the joint contribution plan 
embodied in the workmen's compensa- 
tion rate agreement arrived at in con- 
ference by compensation committees of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, the stock companies and the 
casualty general agents, it is the opinion 
of the National Association’s executive 
committee that notwithstanding our be- 
lief in the efficacy of the joint con- 
tribution plan the attitude of our asso- 
cation should be in favor of supporting 
compensation rate filings with usual ad- 
ministration and acquisition cost factors 
in each state where filings have been 
made or where they are to be made 
until the commissioners’ convention shall 
have acted upon the proposed plan. 

“The executive committee recommends 
that the state associations assist the Na- 
tional Bureau in every way in securing 
the approval of the above temporary 
program.” 

The conference with Mr. Leslie on the 
rating situation ran for hours until late 
Tuesday evening and carried over to the 
next morning. Much was accomplished. 


Joint Contribution Plan Interpreted 


Although the joint contribution plan 
has been postponed until-formal action 
on it is taken by the commissioners the 
interest in it both at the convention and 
elsewhere is so keen that The Eastern 
Underwriter obtained the following in- 
terpretation of it from Mr. Leslie: 

“The joint contribution plan contem- 
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plates that no additional dollars for com- 
mission or administration expense shall 
result from increase in rate level above 
those in effect December 31, 1933. In 
other words, any required increases shall 
cover only additional amounts indicated 
by experience to be necessary to meet 
losses, loss expense and taxes. 

“This means that both agents and com- 
panies will make a contribution that 1s 
designed to impress on the insuring pub- 
lic and supervising officials the fact that 
the only increase that is being made 1s 
that which is absolutely necessary to per- 
mit the payment of benefits to injured 
employes. 

“No thinking employer would deny the 
right to companies of rate increases de- 
signed solely to meet losses, loss expenses 
and taxes.” 
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Branch Office Committee Charges 
Companies Are Delaying Conference 


Asks Executive Committee to Call on Companies to 


Say 


Whether They Will Confer, as Promised in 1932; 
Situation Serious Says McKelvey 


A recommendation that the executive 
committee of the National Association 
call upon fire and casualty companies to 
say definitely whether they will confer 
with a committee of the agents on the 
troublesome problem of production 
branch offices was presented by H. E. 
McKelvey of Pittsburgh, chairman of the 
branch office committee, as part of his 
report to the convention Thursday. The 
agents contend that the branch office 
problem is getting more serious and that 
the companies, which promised two years 
ago to meet with the agents for the pur- 
pose of finding a solution to the diffi- 
culty, have managed to avoid any such 
joint conference. 

The branch office committee consists 
of prominent Eastern agents. Serving 
with Mr. Kelvey are George F. Kern of 
New York City and Harvey B. Nelson 
of Jersey City. The assisting committee 
consists of James W. Henry, Pittsburgh; 
A. J. Smith, New York City, and E. 
Stanley Jarvis, New York City. 

Following is Mr. McKelvey’s report in 
full: 

In view of the fact that this committee 
was appointed nearly two years ago, at 
the time of the Philadelphia convention, 
and that no action of any constructive 
nature has been secured to date, it ap- 
pears desirable to review briefly the his- 
tory of the problem and the attempts to 
reach a solution. It is now about eight 
years since the problem of the produc- 
tion branch office began to affect the 
local agents in some of the larger cities 
of the country. The subject soon became 
a topic of discussion at our annual meet- 
ings, but the agents in the smaller com- 
munities, being not affected at first, were 
naturally not much interested. In a few 
years the production branch office had 
spread from the largest to many of the 
smaller cities and a far greater number 
of local agents became interested than 
at first. So much so, that at Philadel- 
phia in 1932 the topic was on the pro- 
gram for a general public discussion from 
the floor. 

Discussion Held Down at Philadelphia 

At that time, as most of you will re- 
call, the National Association was re- 
quested, through the then chairman of 
your company conference committee, to 
keep the maiter off the open program, 
that request being made by several re- 
sponsible company executives who ex- 
pressed their wish and intention to meet 
with your own committee and treat this 
subject, under the promise of reaching 
some definite understanding and of mak- 
ing recommendations to the companies 
by a committee of their own. The Phil- 
adelphia convention heard the assurances 
then given that the problem would be so 
taken up as to bring about a thorough 
understanding, looking to a solution of 
the problem, and that a full report would 
e ready for the 1933 midyear meeting. 
Because of general conditions no mid- 
year meetinz was held in 1933, and be- 
Cause of the companics’ attitud: no con- 
ference was held on the subjcct. Your 
committee, however, endeavored to con- 
tact the companies, but without avail. 
Then, for the purpose of learning the 
attitude of the individual companies on 
branch offices, we prepared a question- 
naire which was sent to the chicf execu- 
ves of every fire and casualty company. 
These questionnaires, if ever answered, 
were not answered direct, but apparently 
went back to the companies’ organizations 


which replied in the form of a composite 
report from which no definite informa- 
tion in relation to this subject could be 
determined. In brief, we were able to 
get no action towards a conference or 
discussion of the matter, but as soon as 
we attempted to secure definite ‘informa- 
tion we got immediate action to block 
our effort. 


Companies Have Failed to Act 

Again, at the Chicago convention of 
1933 the subject was brought up and 
again your committee was assured—this 
time by four of the outstanding company 
executives—that meetings would be held 
by representatives of the companies with 
your committee, looking to a thorough 
discussion of the problem. To date nc 
meeting has been held, and to the best 
of your committee’s knowledge and be- 
lief the companies have appointed no 
committee with which we might meet. 

Meantime, production branch offices 
have continued to expand, so that today 
they are far from being only a large city 
problem. Small cities, towns and even 
villages are feeling the effects of a 
growth which must ultimately demoralize 
the agency system while not benefiting 
the assured. In fact, the unanimous 
testimony of company officials has been 
that the production branch office is more 
costly to operate than the local agency. 
So, from the viewpoint of the insuring 
public, the production branch office is an 


expensive development; and from the 
viewpoint of the service-giving local 
agent, the production branch office ‘is 


merely a means of manufacturing unfair 
competition and impairing his business 
existence. 

It is plain that an impasse has been 
reached. Your branch office committee, 
therefore, recommends that the execu- 
tive committee of the National Associa- 
tion call upon the companies to advise us 
definitely whether they will or will not 
confer with the duly accredited commit- 
tee of this association on the subject of 
branch offices. 





Contingent Commissions Among 
Subjects Before National Council 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Sept. 20—In his 
report to the convention on the Tuesday 
meeting of the national council Carlyle 
C. Eubank, Ogden, Utah, said that con- 
tingent commission, up for discussion, 
will be treated by the compilation of a 
file for use of the councillors in the sev- 
eral underwriting districts. It was held 
not a question for association action. 

Thirty-two states were represented at 
the council meeting, with President Wolff 
in the chair and Mr. Eubank acting as 
secretary. Albert Dodge, Buffalo, report- 
ed for the Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation territory, citing as the year’s chief 
accomplishment the meeting of the New 
England Advisory Board with the insur- 
ance commissioners to clear up unfair 
competitive practices along lines in the 
proposed code. 

Herman J. Haas, Atlanta, reported for 
tle Southeastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion field, touching on the inland marine 
definition and contingent commissions. 
H. J. Thielen, Sacramento, told of the 


pending formation of a conference com- 
mitiee to be appointed from all states in 
the Pacific territory. 

George W. Carter, Detroit, reported 
for the Western Underwriters Associa- 
tion field, pointing to the provisional 
form of insurance for single risks and 
the improved use and occupancy policy. 
He listed lower vacancy rates and broad- 
er smudge coverage among present 
needs. 

Queries as to the status of negotiations 
with life companies on fire insurance 
covering mortgage loans brought the in- 
formation that life organizations lack jur- 
isdiction, but are receptive, and individ- 
ual companies are being contacted. 

London Lloyd’s competition came up 
for discussion, Eugene Battles, Los An- 
geles, saying the problem was solved in 
his region by organizing the surplus line 
brokers. T. F. Southgate, Durham, N. C., 
wanted pro rata cancelation with 100% 
co-insurance allowed to agents on I. U. 
B. classes. A brief will be prepared on 
that subject. 


Many Local Boards Extending Powers 
To Control Casualty and Surety Lines 


Before the regular main convention 


started there were various group meet- 
ings in Grand Rapids on Tuesday. These 
meetings included several which had to 
do with the operation of local boards. 
Although the fire insurance business is 
more than two centuries old, one would 
not think so after listening to testimony 
of board presidents and secretaries rela- 
tive to the mechanism of these local or- 
ganizations because no two of them seem 
to have the same set of rules and regu- 
lations. 

There is not only a variety of methods 
in dealing with such subjects as brokers 
and solicitors but there is also a differ- 
ence of procedure with respect to cas- 
ualty and surety control. Agents in cit- 
ies of more than 250,000 population dis- 
cussed the question of “Is Casualty and 





The Smiths Attending Convention | 








Front row, left to right: Fred Smith, Haverhill, Mass.; Cruger T. Smith, Dallas; 
Clyde B. Smith, Lansing, Mich.; H. Smith, Birmingham. Back row: A. J. Smith, 
New York, and Sidney O. Smith, Gainesville, Ga. 


Surety Business in Your City Under 
30ard Control?” Buffalo reported that 
the board control there is fire only, but 
it is being reorganized to include cas- 
ualty and surety. In such cities as Cin- 
cinnati, Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Atlanta, Detroit and Cleveland 
the board control is over fire only. 

In New Orleans, Rochester and Dallas 
control is combined. In Milwaukee there 
are two boards. The picture painted of 
the Rochester situation with regard to 
regulation of all kinds was regarded by 
the agents’ president as extraordinarily 
harmonious. No casualty or surety agent 
can belong to the Rochester board un- 
less it adheres to rules and regulations 
of the National Bureau. No non-confer- 


ence offices in Rochester are in the 
board. 

Suggestions made by the chairman, 
Monroe Porth, Milwaukee, that the 


agents from the cities of large popula- 
tion discuss either separation or the code 
fell flat. There was a silence after each 
suggestion so the convention moved on 
to other topics. Two other boards which 
seem to be very happily operated in the 
larger cities are those of Los Angeles 
and New Orleans. It costs an agent 
about $700 to belong to the New Orleans 
board. 





Large London Producer 
Hears Agents Rap Lloyd’s 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Sept. 20—The 
great butter and egg man of the inter- 
national insurance world, J. W. Findley 
of Willis Faber & Co., London, an insur- 
ance outfit doing a world-wide business 
of magnitude, attended one session of the 
convention and heard Lloyd’s of London 
given a rap or two by a couple of the 
principal speakers. “Most interesting,” 
was his comment to Vice-President Har- 
old V. Smith of the Home, who was his 
escort to the convention. 

Mr. Findley has been handling the 
great dairy products lines of New Zea- 
land where there is coverage on these 
products throughout the journey of many 
thousand miles to market of distribution 





Four Agents From N. Y. C. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Sept. 19—New 
York City agents here are Archibald J 
Smith, E. Stanley Jarvis, Charles Bell- 
ingzer and William F. Ittner, the latter 
of Brooklyn. 
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“The Road to Recovery” Convention [heme 


Sounding the convention theme at the 
session Wednesday morning 
Secretary-Counsel Walter H. Bennett 
spoke on “The Road to Recovery.” He 
feels that much has been done to lift 


opening 


agents and companies from the depths 
of the depression but that more can be 
accomplished. The way to recovery, Mr. 
Bennett believes, lies through orienta- 
tion of the agent’s confidence in his prin- 
cipals, undermined through a multiplicity 
of boards and bureaus; through recogni- 
tion of the agency system in Government 
insurance requirements; through a new 
deal in workmen’s compensation, and 
through bringing into line foreign com- 
panies which have entered this country 
without paying the price of admission. 

Following are extracts from Mr. Ben- 
nett’s address: 

The report of the administration has 
just reviewed for you briefly the situa- 
tion at Washington as it affects the in- 
terests of thousands of agents in every 
city and town and hamlet throughout the 
country, and the small groups who would 
destroy them, and who temporarily suc- 
ceeded in doing them genuine injury in 
some cases. 

This government work is not finished, 
and I pledge you my solemn word here 
and now that your officers will not for 
one moment relax in their vigilance in 
your behalf, or leave unturned one stone 
that blocks the way to ultimate achieve- 
ment. Other developments of the year 
concern each one of you, and should be 
given attention by you, so that the wisest 
counsel may prevail. 

Lloyd’s of London 

Take this question of Lloyd’s of Lon- 
don, which is sending millions of dollars 
across the waters every year, and has 
the temerity to send representatives in 
the guise of the big banking interests 
into the very halls of Congress itself, 
with open confession that they are un- 
willing to abide by our laws and pay 
their just taxes. 

Time and again the National Associa- 
tion officers have urged the necessity 
of decisive action. Last spring there 
came to me an opportunity to prepare 
an article, “Should London Lloyd’s Com- 
ply with Laws?” which was published in 
a Sunday edition of the New York 
American, bring to public attention a 
situation which in justice to the public 
should be recognized. 

An aroused public consciousness is the 
sure and only way to bring relief from 
such a condition. There are many indi- 
cations that both the business and the 
public are awakening from the lethargy 
with which this matter has been viewed. 


Sets Itself Above the Law 


There is a variance of opinion as to 
the most effective method to be fol- 
lowed, but there is no question apparent 
in the minds of the students of the busi- 
ness that our banking and mercantile 
interests should no longer be able to 
hoodwink the authorities as they have 
done throughout the years. It is esti- 
mated that more than $100,000,000 in pre- 
miums is paid annually by the banks 
alone to this institution that sets itself 
above the law. 

As set forth in the report of the ad- 


Secretary-Counsel Walter H. Bennett Finds Way to 
Recovery Leading Through Greater Confidence in Com- 
panies, Recognition of Agency System in Government 
Insurance Requirements, New Deal in Workmen’s Com- 
pensation and Control of Foreign Unauthorized Insurers 





WALTER H. BENNETT 


ministration, the next session of the 
Congress of the United States undoubt- 
edly will have before it bills on this sub- 
ject. It appears to me that the two 
measures outlined in the report would 
go far toward alleviating the situation, 
particularly if reinforced by greater 
stringency in enforcement of state laws. 

If the Government sets up a deposit 
insurance, it has a right to a voice in its 
management. The Treasury Department 
each year publishes a list of surety com- 
panies acceptable to it. Why then 
should not*the Government require that 
banks which are members of the Federal 
Deposit System patronize only surety 
companies which operate in compliance 
with the laws of the states in which such 
members are located? 

As to the other suggested measure, 
there is no power on earth which would 
make it possible for a state to pass any 
law forbidding the use of the United 
States mails to unauthorized companies. 
But by the same token, there is no power 
which can prohibit the Federal Govern- 
ment from regulating the postal system 
which it owns and operates. 

A state supervising official may warn 
the people about the laws prohibiting 
completion of a contract within the state 
with an authorized carrier, he can pro- 
hibit publication of advertising by non- 
admitted companies; he can bar solicita- 
tion of business by radio. But it is only 
Uncle Sam himself who operates the 
mails and has any voice in their man- 
agement. If our organization can and 
will use its influence with the Congress 
to enact such legislation, the righteous- 
ness of which is unquestioned, we will 
have passed an important milestone 
along the Road to Recovery. 


Nationalistic Propaganda 


This outlaw group of British under- 
writers brings up the question of the 
regularly admitted British companies. 
There has been a great deal of propa- 
ganda about “Buy British,” both in Eng- 
land and Canada. To my mind, this 
type of propaganda is as unwarranted 
as it is unjust, in so far as insurance is 
concerned, and equally unwarranted is 


any undertaking to bring reprisals 
through a “Buy American” campaign, as 
attempted in a recently circulated ano- 
nymous pamphlet “Lest We Forget,” 
which was designed to persuade agents 
to represent only American companies, 
and our citizens to confine their insur- 
ance to American companies. Converse- 
ly its purpose was to discredit British 
companies which have operated in this 
country these many years, comply with 
our laws, pay their taxes, maintain the 
required deposit capital in the states, 
and have on their payrolls thousands of 
American workers. 

It is my impression that the temper 
of the organized agents is to steer clear 
of super-nationalistic expression; that 
they feel their road to recovery lies 
along the way of recognizing the for- 
eign companies which are loyal to the 
American Agency System as on a parity 
with American companies of the same 
faith and order. I commend them for 
this broad-gauged viewpoint. 

However, it must be borne in mind 
that our American companies do not 
meet with the same cordiality in the 
British Empire that we accord the Brit- 
ish companies here. It is said that a 
comparison between the amount of 
moneys sent across the seas through 
them and that acquired by our com- 
panies in Great Britain would show a 
ratio of 100 to 1. 

If the British companies expect to 
maintain their standing in this country, 
they should endeavor to the utmost to 
bring about equality of opportunity for 
American companies throughout the 
British Empire. The discrimination now 
existing is obvious and should be re- 
moved. 


Political Activities 


One arrow that points directly up the 
recovery road will come in increased 
political activities. I see distinct signs 
that members of the National Associa- 
tion are shaking off the fears of former 
years that the display of any interest in 
political affairs immediately brands them 
as self-seekers. More and more they 
are intelligently exercising their fran- 
chise with the knowledge that the time 
to sound out a candidate for office as to 
his position on vital insurance questions 
is before casting the ballot and not after- 
ward. 

We are on the eve of a legislative year 
—forty-four state legislatures will be 
convened in January or soon afterwards. 
Where the agents have taken an interest 
in the election of candidates of sound 
judgment insurance-wise, rabid and 
harmful insurance legislation is not like- 
ly to follow. 

There is no doubt that as in former 
years the insurance agents will be called 
upon by their companies to represent 
their interests. A company has no stand- 
ing in court in a foreign state. An agent, 
as a citizen, has. In aiding companies 
in legislative matters I would advise 
agents no longer to do it blindly. We 
have a right to expect that, when we 
spend our time and money to save the 
companies from confiscatory taxation or 
other unwarranted legislation, the agents 
should be accorded relief from some of 
the company practices that are serving 
as an indirect tax on the skill and ability 
of the agent, and sapping his income 
just as surely as excessive direct taxa- 


tion undermines the financial structure 
of the company. 


Federal Regulation 


The last year has witnessed a remark. 
able amount of discussion with reference 
to the insurance business driving toward 
federal regulation or control. Or per. 
haps more accurately stated, of the Fed- 
eral Government considering that line of 
procedure. It arises in connection with 
the ramifications of the National Indys- 
trial Recovery Act. 

Perhaps you will be surprised if I sug- 
gest that Congressional regulation of in- 
surance might do the business more good 
than harm. Let us look into the record, 

It was in 1904 that President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in his fourth annual mes- 
sage to Congress said: 

“The business of insurance vitally af- 
fects the great mass of the people of the 
United States and is national and not 
local in its application. It involves a 
multitude of transactions among the peo- 
ple of the different states and between 
American companies and foreign govern- 
ments. I urge that the Congress care- 
fully consider whether the power of the 
Bureau of Corporations can not consti- 
tutionally be extended to cover inter- 
state transactions in insurance.” 

So when the question is raised today 
it can hardly be said that it is a new 
one or that one is entering the realm of 
chimerical adventure. Thirty years ago 
this question of federal control of in- 
surance was before the National Con- 
gress. The then President recognized 
with the Supreme Court of the United 
States that the whole insurance business 
is affected with public interest and he 
believed that federal regulation was the 
best answer to what he conceived to be 
irregular and unethical practices at that 
time. It can hardly be said that insur- 
ance practices were bad thirty years 
ago and good today. 

It is recognized that insurance at- 
taches itself to all commerce and to all 
businesses, and in respect to its wide 
coverage and extensive interstate rami- 
fications at the present time, it differs 
very much from the manner in which 
the business was conducted fifty years 
ago. This modern development may 
easily bring the cycle swinging back 
toward national supervision of an ad- 
mittedly national business. 

With so many students of insurance 
conceding that “something ought to be 
done about it” and with the apparent 
inability of the business itself to adjust 
itself to conditions as they exist today in 
line with a fair element of justice to all 
those who are a part of it, it would 
therefore appear that there is one more 
road that might be profitably explored 
and maybe that road is the road to in- 
surance recovery. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


As I view the situation, no road can 
lead to real recovery that takes to a 
by-way which ignores workmen’s com- 
pensation. Not long ago an executive 
of one of the casualty companies, dis- 
couraged no doubt by increasing losses 
and mounting benefits under state laws, 
made a published statement to the effect 
that he would be glad to see the states 
take over this line. ‘ 

I am not unsympathetic with this 
view, as I can understand how the com- 
pensation writing companies are goade 
to desperation by their experience in this 
line. But it does seem to me that the 
companies which encouraged the pas- 
sage of compensation laws cannot now 
evade their responsibility. 

It is often contended that compensa- 
tion per se is not insurance—that it 1s 4 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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the future. 


*UNITED STATES FIRE INSURANCE CO... 


Organized 1824 


*THE NORTH RIVER INSURANCE CO... 


| Organized 1822 


* WESTCHESTER FIRE INSURANCE CO... 


Organized 1837 


THE ALLEMANNIA FIRE INS. CO. OF PITTSBURGH. __._.. 


Organized 1868 


*RICHMOND INSURANCE CO... ee 


Organized 1907 


WESTERN ASSURANCE CO., U. S. BRANCH 


Incorporated 1851 


BRITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO., U. S. BRANCH _______. 


Incorporated 1833 


SOUTHERN FIRE INSURANCE CO., DURHAM, N. C..__.. 


Incorporated 1923 


* Company operates under Section 130-1-2 of the New York Insurance Law. 
** Statutory Deposit—New York Insurance Law. 








110 WILLIAM ST. 


WESTERN DEPT. 
FREEPORT, ILL. 


PACIFIC DEPT. © 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Capital 


$2,000,000 


2,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,200,000 
1,000,000 
400,000** 
200,000** 


200,000 


SOUTHERN DEPT. 


ATLANTA 


Assets 

$24,889,089 
18,255,011 
16,127,109 
4,723,519 
3,998,047 
3,887,556 
2,291,003 


1,261,437 


CRUM & FORSTER 


MANAGERS 


Agency minded cooperating companies. 


Liabilities 
$11,394,172 
7,156,871 
8,240,571 
1,797,819 
| 455,946 
1,740,765 
995,358 


380,646 


ALLEGHENY DEPT. 
PITTSBURGH 






Note the organization dates—three of 
these companies are over a century old. 


Age and records of past performances 
appeal to the agent who is building for 


Surplus to 
otations 


$13,494,917 
11,098,140 
7,886,539 
2,925,700 
2,542,101 
2,146,791 
1,295,645 


880,791 


NEW YORK 


CAROLINAS DEPT. 
DURHAM, N. C. 
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Big Producers Discuss Collections, 
Office Costs and Mutual Competition 


City Agents Find Their Income Not Affected by Having 


Offices in Low Rent Buildings; Collections Are Being 
Handled More Effectively Now 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Sept. 20.—Agen- 
than $300,000 an- 
nually met in group session today to dis- 
W. Her- 
bert Stewart, a Chicago agent, was in 
the chair. 


cies producing more 


cvss sales and office questions. 


The first question was opera- 
tion costs and overhead expense. It was 
the that the cost of overhead 
runs about 7% to 8%, but when an agent 
gets offices in an unpretentious building 
that can be cut down. One agent took 
space on the fourth floor of a building 
that was anything but a show place and 
his rent is 90 cents a square foot. His 
testimony and that of others having of- 
fices in buildings outside of the swanky 
skyscraper zones is that they do not 
suffer any as the selling force has to go 
on the street anyway and not many 
clients come into an insurance office. 
Those who are trying to collect a claim 
will come anywhere no matter where the 
location. 

One agent in a de luxe building was 
notified his rent would be raised. He 
countered by threatening to move out 
into the factory district. In the less im- 
posing buildings there is not the crowd 
around the elevator and it does not take 
so long to get to offices. Furthermore, 
a smart looking office can be fixed up 
even if the exterior of the building is 
not so hot. 

Brokerage and Sub-agency Business 

In discussing whether brokerage and 
sub-agency business can be handled with 
profit there was a difference of opinion. 
Some said it could not be done but other 
speakers said the expense was there just 
the same and brokers could be handled 
without additional machinery. 

Considerable time was devoted to the 
subject of collections. It is the general 
belief that agents have learned a lot 
about collections in the past few years 
and are handling this item more effect- 
ively. One agent uses a red card which, 
when received, warns an insured that if 
his account is not paid by a certain date 
the insurance will be cancelled. Another 
agent stopped sending out statements 
and is mailing invoices at different in- 
tervals. 

Girls handling collections are growing 
more experienced and there is an im- 
provement in the collection situation. 
The ruling of the insurance commission- 
ers about collections has been helpful 
One agent said he has used this ruling 


decision 


to advantage with brokers and others, 
saying that if the account is not paid the 
case will be referred to the State Insur- 
ance Department. 


Getting New Prospects 


When the subject of production was 
reached there was a silence about the 
first topic, “How to Develop New Pros- 
pects.” As no one had any suggestion 
to offer or any tip to reveal the chair- 
man offered the information that his of- 
fice developed new prospects by using 
an endless chain system. 

Among other subjects discussed were 
these: Value of development of side- 
lines to offset loss of unprofitable lines; 
how to meet non-board competition ; pre- 


miums held as trust funds; corporate or » 


partnership trust agreements and are 
they necessary?; branch office competi- 
tion. 

Homer D. Rice, Buffalo agent, dis- 
cussed the paper of Vice-President 
Pierce of the America Fore companies 
on mutual insurance. He suggested that 
sales approach should be positive as neg- 
ative arguments are frequently hazard- 
ous as well as being ineffective. He made 
these suggestions: 

An improvement in company and agen- 
cy co-ordination and co-operation; de- 
velopment through company and agency 
conferences of an organized resistance to 
outside competition resulting in the es- 


Illinois Department Head 
Present at Convention 


ERNEST PALMER 


tablishment of permanent, mobile con- 
ference machinery and improvement and 
broadening of existing co-operative fa- 
cilities; development of a valuable and 
distinctive stock insurance service to the 
public involving among other things the 
retention of stock insurance facilities and 
data for the exclusve use of stock rep- 
resentatives. The scope of such a pro- 
gram should ultimately be broad enough 
to include other lines than fire insurance 
as competition problems are fundament- 
ally the same. 


Leaders Describe Year’s Conferences In 
Washington On Government Insurance 


H. C. Arnall Thanks Members of Congress For Co-operation 
Given to Local Agents; Volume of Insurance Under Con- 
trol of H.O.L.C. to Increase Heavily in Next Eighteen 
Months; Washington Service Office Plan Approved 


Grand 


Rapids, Mich., Sept. 19—The 
convention went until the middle of the 
afternoon of the first day before it got 
into the discussion stage. The discus- 
sion had to do with the activities of the 
National Association representatives who 
have been seeing Government officials 
relative to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration and the cotton insurance follow- 
ing that corporation’s loans. 

The principal speakers were W. Owen 
Wilson, Richmond, and Hamilton C. Ar- 
nall, Newnan, Ga., both of whom had 


Agent Finds There Are Many New 
Lines Now for Those Seeking Them 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Sept. 20.—Sales 
methods and selling tactics predominated 
in the discussion at this afternoon’s meet- 
ing for agencies producing from $100,000 
to $300,000 in annual premiums. Francis 
P. O’Connor of Lima, Ohio, presided. 

Fredrick V. Bruns of Syracuse, local 
agent who doubles in brass as president 
of the Excelsior Fire, strongly recom- 
mended more reading of insurance trade 
papers. “And do your reading with 
shears,” he said, urging every producer 
to make and keep up to date a war book 
full of clippings and other pertinent in- 
formation for use in meeting competition. 
He particularly advised having the offi- 
cial source of such information on im- 


mediate tap as the prospect is chiefly 
impressed by the authority of the source 
shown. 

Another speaker said that the week 
before he came to Grand Rapids he had 
produced more new business than in the 
previous six months. That was because 
he was out seeing people, he added. Too 
many agents, this speaker said, have 
yielded to the belief that there simply 
is no new business to secure and so have 
quit going after it. On the contrary, the 
new business is there and what the aver- 
age agent has to learn is that he must 
go back to work and get the business 
that can be had only by going after it, 
by exposing himself to the people who 
have insurance to place. 


done considerable camping out at the 
national capital in connection with these 
Government insurance propositions. Mr. 
Wilson’s visits have been in connection 
with the Home Owners Loan Corpora- 
tion and Mr. Arnall’s with the cotton 
situation. Mr. Arnall told of the prog- 
ress that has been made with the C.C.C. 
and of the three types of insurance which 
are being written. He stopped to thank 
members of Congress for the co-opera- 
tion they have given insurance agents all 
over the country. 

H.O.L.C. Premiums to Increase Steadily 


In discussing the H.O.L.C. Mr. Wilson 
told of the great totals that this insur- 
ance will aggregate. Until the middle of 
August about 30% of the premiums ac- 
cruing on something like $6,000,000 of in- 
surance was being paid by the Govern- 
ment. That percentage is going to in- 
crease rapidly because in taking over 
loans the H.O.L.C. also takes over poli- 
cies not expired yet, but which will ma- 
ture heavily in the next year and a half. 
Where premiums are paid by the Gov- 
ernment it goes into one company and 
brokerage goes only to the agents of that 
company. 

It is too early yet to tell what is going 
to happen in the insurance angle of the 
H.O.L.C. As the organization has been 
in operation less than a year the Gov- 
ernment is still making changes in its 
set-up. The National Association be- 
lieves that some insurarice plan will be 
worked out which will be acceptable to 
the H.O.L.C. and which at the same time 
will be satisfactory to the agency force 
of the country. 

Clyde B. Smith, former president, took 
the floor to tell about the numerous trips 
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to Washington which have been taken by 
Messrs. Wilson, Arnall and others in th, 
interests of the National Association 
Chairman Cole of the executive commit. 
tee, who has naturally devoted consider. 
able attention to the Washington sity. 
tion, took the floor and told the conyen. 
tion why he thought it was imperatiy. 
for the association to have a service of. 
fice in Washington. 

On motion of William H. Menn, Lo, 
Angeles, Mr. Cole’s report was approved 
and the establishment of a Washingtoy 
office endorsed, this action carrying with 
it approval of a supplemental charge of 
$1 per member to be allocated to the 
states to defray the costs of the ney 
office. 

Past President Frank R. Bell, Charles. 
ton, W. Va., offered a motion that the 
mid-year meeting hereafter be held ql. 
ways in Washington but after some djs. 
cussion withdrew the motion and let jt 
stand as merely a suggestion to be con 
sidered. 





Agents See Aetna’s New 
Highway Safety Movie 


“Saving Seconds,” new talking picture 
produced by the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety in the interests of highway safety 
was presented for the first time at the 
agents’ convention this week in the Pant. 
lind Hotel, Grand Rapids. For the pre- 
sentation of the film the Aetna Theater 
was created as part of the exhibit. In- 
cluded in the program was a slide film 
presentation on “Education and Planned 
Selling,” in which the principal steps in 
the Aetna plan survey method of sys- 
tematic selling were illustrated and ex- 
plained. The idea of systematic selling 
was brought out by means of large photo- 
graphic murals placed about the main 
lobby and on the mezzanine. 

The invitations to delegates to attend 
the Aetna Theater were unique. Upon 
arrival at Grand Rapids members of the 
National Association and their guests re- 
ceived regulation theater tickets admit- 
ting them to the prevue of “Saving Sec- 
onds.” The lounge of the Aetna The- 
ater was arranged with comfortable 
davenports and lounging chairs. At the 
end of the lobby a huge _ illuminated 
Aetna seal combined with a clock dial 
announced the time of each Aetna per- 
formance. 

For the benefit of those who came to 
the convention by automobile, road maps 
and descriptive literature of Michigan 
and also transcontinental road maps 
were available as part of the Aetna’s 
touring service. 





Urge Co-operative Action 


To Cut Sales Resistance 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Sept. 20.—The 
following resolution was adopted by the 
national council and referred by the 
convention to the resolutions committee: 
“The importance of an improvement in 
general operating methods to the end 
that unnecessary sales resistance be re- 
duced is increasingly apparent to both 
agents and companies, and the inherent 
possibilities of a co-operative effort wat- 
rant our most serious consideration. 
“Resolved, that the council recommend 
the appointment of a committee of three 
by the executive committee to discuss 
with the Insurance Executives Associa- 
tion the development of such a program 
and that the committee be instructed to 
report its recommendations to this asso- 
ciation at its next regular meeting. 





Past Presidents’ Dinner 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Sept. 20.—The 
annual past presidents’ dinner drew ex 
actly half the National Association’s liv- 
ing former chief executives. Charles L. 
Gandy of Birmingham, by virtue of his 
most recent relinquishment of the reins, 
presided as toastmaster. The other six 
former presidents were: A. W. Neale of 
Cleveland; E. C. Roth of Buffalo; Frank 
R. Bell of Charleston, W. Va.; 
Eugene Harrington of Atlanta; Clyde B. 
Smith of Lansing, and William B. Cal- 
houn of Milwaukee. 


7. 
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Wide Variety of Entertainment 
Offered By Company Headquarters 


Exhibits, Motion Pictures, Radio, Etc. In Addition to Conven- 
tional Refreshments; List of Headquarters With 
Names of Those in Charge 


Company headquarters were perhaps 
not so numerous at Grand Rapids as at 
some previous conventions of the Na- 
tional Association—and the type of en- 
tertainment offered was considerably dif- 
ferent in most cases—but there were an 
abundance of headquarters and a large 
number of company officials present 
without headquarters beyond the usual 
accommodations for living and greeting 
visitors. 

The anti-repeal flavor of the typical 
headquarters was not entirely missing, 
but some of the company rooms this time 
offered exhibits, others had moving pic- 
tures, radio was all but omnipresent and 
the result was plenty of variety in enter- 
tainment. 

Companies publicly announcing their 
Grand Rapids headquarters, together 
with those in charge of the rooms, were: 

Springfield F. & M. 

Springfield Fire & Marine—R. W. 
Crowther, secretary, Springfield; Charles 
E. Freeman, superintendent, business 
promotion department ; E. G. Frazier, as- 
sistant western manager, Chicago; Wil- 
liam T. Bennallack, secretary, Michigan 
Fire & Marine, Detroit; Stewart W. 
Manson, assistant secretary, Michigan F. 
& M. 

Home of New York—Harold V. Smith 
and William Quaid, vice-presidents, New 
York; Ivan Escott, assistant secretary; 
M. E. Sprague, assistant manager, ser- 
vice department; Leonard Peterson, as- 
sistant secretary; M. B. Hicks, advertis- 
ing manager; C. D. Lasher, general man- 
ager, Chicago; R. J. Newhouse, New- 
house & Sayre, inland marine general 
agents, New York. 

North British & Mercantile—A. R. 
Thommasson, assistant United States 
manager; W. J. Swazea, Chicago metro- 
politan manager; W. D. Grier, improved 
risk secretary, New York; P. J. Moriarty, 
Detroit metropolitan manager; John 
Mylod, western department, New York, 
and H. V. Tisdale, assistant general agent 
central department, New York. 


Corroon & Reynolds 


Corroon & Reynolds—R. A. Corroon, 
president; E. S. Inglis and J. R. Barry, 
vice-presidents; R. R. Wilde, secretary, 
all of New York; D. E. Chilcote, general 
agent, Kansas City; D. R. Simmons, whe 
is shortly to become Wayne County man- 
ager, Detroit, in association with State 
Agent J. G. Ferris, was also present. He 
was formerly long connected with the 
Firemen’s of Newark. 

London & Lancashire—William  H. 
Moeller, Michigan state agent, had 
charge of headquarters, assisted by some 
of his colleagues from adjacent territory. 

Commercial Union group—C. W. G. 
Bailey, assistant United States manager, 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee; A. H 


Stoft, associate manager; H. E. Mankin, 
Cleveland, inland marine department, 
Commercial Union; A. E. Perry, general 
agent, New York; L. H. Gardner, San 
Francisco, Pacific Coast marine depart- 
ment. 


Aetna Life Group 


Affiliated Aetna companies—C. J. Hal- 
lowell, secretary, and H. C. Pulver, pub- 
licity department. 

Zurich—Harry H. Fuller, assistant 
United States manager, Chicago; E. J. 
Savage, superintendent of agencies. 

Standard Accident—Paul M. Bowen, 
vice-president; Hal White, superintend- 
ent of agents; Stewart Richardson, 
Michigan branch manager, Detroit. 

Boston-Old Colony—B. L. Hewett and 
Advertising Manager R. C. Dreher, Bos- 
ton; E. C. Gibbs and B. L. Hewett, Jr., 
Lansing. 


Royal-L. & L. & G. 


Assistant United States Managers 
Harold Conig and M. H. Grannatt head- 
ed the Royal-Liverpool & London & 
Globe delegation, which opened no active 
headquarters. In the party were also E. 
W. Hotchkin, Al Falk, Vice-President 
E. J. Schofield of the Globe Indemnity 
and Freeman Read, assistant manager at 
Chicago. 

Curtis W. Pierce, vice-president of the 
America Fore group, presided over that 
fleet’s members in attendance, with no 
official headquarters either. Frank S. 
Ennis, advertising manager, was also 
present from New York, while Chicago 
supplied a fair number of others. 

National Surety Corporation—Sherman 
G. Drake, vice-president ; Barney Nietsch- 
man and E. A. Luther. 

General Exchange Ins. Corporation— 
Orville Davies, vice-president. 

Great Lakes Casualty 

Great Lakes Casualty — Armstrong 
Crawford, president; Henry J. Kennedy, 
vice-president; J. C. Ketchum, secretary- 
treasurer; Thomas J. Hendra, supervisor 
of agencies; Herbert C. Fach, superin- 
tendent of underwriting. 

Hartford Accident & Indemnity— 
George H. Moloney, vice-president; J. 
W. Reitze, agency superintendent; C. N. 
Dubach, superintendent personal accident 
department; P. J. Girard, superintendent 
burglary department, all from Chicago. 

Rollin I. Read, whose indefatigable la- 
bors contributed so much to the enter- 
tainment success of the Chicago conven- 
tion of 1933, was at Grand Rapids but 
opened no headquarters. He said he 
wanted it published that Crum & Forster 
had no headquarters this year—and his 
presence in other rooms proved his point. 
He was almost unanimously congratulat- 
ed for last year’s work by those at Grand 
Rapids who had been at Chicago. 


Ransom Suggests Writing of Inland - 
Marine By Fire Policy Endorsements 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Sept. 19—When 
Hendon Chubb finished his talk before 
the convention President Wolff asked 
if there were any comments or questions 
from the floor, saying that Mr. Chubb 
would be glad to answer them. As there 
were no questions he called upon C. O. 
Ransom of the Cleveland board, who was 
on the program to comment. Mr. Ran- 
som said in part: 

Ohio Department Ruling 


“The Ohio Superintendent recently 


ruled that property which was stationary 
cannot be written as marine insurance, 
but that property which leaves its home 
may be written under marine insurance 
while on its way to its destination even 
though this destination may be home 
again. This ruling would help to clarify 
the thought as to inland marine insur- 
ance. Stationary property, fundamental- 
ly, should be covered under a_ policy 
which is not marine insurance, just as 
the Ohio Superintendent states, but here- 
tofore this property could be covered 
under the usual form of policy covering 


stationary property or under an inland 
marine or marine policy. 

“This conflict in modes of coverage 
has led to difficulty and possibly the Ohio 
ruling points out a method which might 
be followed advantageously in the future. 
If the charter privileges of an insurance 
company permit it to write inland ma- 
rine insurance and its many perils, which 
include the perils usually covered under 
a policy applying to stationary property, 
this same insurance company can cover 
as many of these perils under a station- 
ary policy as it wishes to cover. 

“Then having covered the stationary 
property it can endorse its stationary 
policy, extending it or some percentage 
of it to cover certain named perils, not 


necessarily identical with those under the 
stationary policy, to cover moving prop- 
erty as it can put a specific item in the 
policy to provide this cover. 

“We then would have a logical cover- 
age of either or both types of property 
and a large field for all companies whose 
charter provisions are suitable or for 
subsidiary companies organized for the 
purpose. I suggest that the protection 
granted by such an endorsement or sep- 
arate item be called ‘Mobile Coverage’ 
and that the confusing and almost mean- 
ingless term ‘inland marine insurance’ 
should be discontinued. If this plan 
should come into use would there then 
be any need for these troublesome uni- 
form definitions ?” 


Fight On Unauthorized Carriers to 


Be Waged 


Even though Congress failed to act on 
several bills before it designed to curb 
the activities of unlicensed insurers, par- 
ticularly Lloyd’s of London, there is real 
hope that desirable legislation will be 
passed next year in Washington and also 
in the state legislatures, according to the 
report of the legislative committee, pre- 
sented Wednesday by William A. Reis- 
ert of Louisville, chairman. In his re- 
port Mr. Reisert said in part: 

The most important legislative matter 
which has been before your committee 
during the past year has been that deal- 
ing with unauthorized The 
various State Insurance Departments 
have found it practically impossible to 
combat the solicitation of insurance in 
their states by companies not licensed 
to do business in their state, and it seems 
but natural therefore that the matter 
should command the attention of the 
Federal Government. 

During the last session of the Con- 
gress three bills were introduced in the 
Senate aimed at curtailing the operations 
of insurance carriers unless they con- 
ducted their business in accordance with 
the insurance laws of the state in which 
they were operating. Two of these bills 
were introduced by Senator Duncan U. 
Fletcher of Florida. One of these re- 
quired that all banks enjoying the privi- 
leges of deposit insurance in the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation must 
place insurance coverage against em- 
bezzlement, robbery, larceny, dishonesty, 
theft, and other such losses, with insur- 
ance companies licensed to do business 
in the state in which the bank is located. 


Fletcher and Neely Bills 


The second Fletcher Bill prohibited 
any officer or employe of the United 
States Government from approving or 
accepting any contracts of insurance, in- 
demnity or surety, unless issued in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the state 
where the risk is located. 

These bills were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, of 
which Senator Fletcher is chairman, but 
were never reported out of committee. 

The third bill was introduced by Sen- 
ator Matthew M. Neely of West Vir- 
ginia. This measure provided that any 
national banking association, or in other 
words any national bank, would have to 
purchase their fidelity, theft, burglary, 
etc. insurance from a company duly 
qualified by the state in which the bank 
is located. This bill was aggressively 
pressed by Senator Neely. It was com- 
mitted to a special sub-committee of the 
Committee of the Judiciary of the Sen- 
ate and hearings were held. Your Na- 
tional Association, through its secretary- 
counsel, Walter H. Bennett, communi- 
cated to the special sub-committee 
strong reasons why the measure should 
be reported favorably and adopted by 
the Senate. At the same time it was 
suggested that the scope of the measure 


carriers. 


Again Next Year 


be broadened so that it would cover all 
members of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance system, like the original Fletcher 
Bill. Senator Neely later prepared such 
an amendment. 

The measure was finally reported fa- 
vorably by the Judiciary Committee. 
However, in the rush of matters at the 
close of Congress, the Senate was un- 
able to give consideration to the ques- 
tion. 

_Senator Neely has expressed his inten- 
tion to push this legislation at the com- 
ing session of Congress Your commit- 
tee concurs in the findings of the Ad- 
ministration that such a bill accompa- 
nied by one aimed at prohibiting the use 
of the mails to unlicensed companies, 
would come close to ending the evil of 
the unlicensed carrier, thus forcing all 
companies to carry on their business in 
conformity with state laws. Members 
of the National Association should stand 
in readiness to lend their assistance at 
the proper time. 

Indicative of the aroused interest of 
the lawmakers in curbing the activities 
of unauthorized carriers was a number 
of other bills introduced in Congress. 
Representative John J. McSwain of 
South Carolina, introduced a bill which 
applied to life companies alone. Con- 
gressman Wilburn Cartwright of Okla- 
homa also introduced a measure aimed 
in the same direction. Your committee 
did not encourage the backing of this 
measure for the reason that it seemed 
to be inadequate for two reasons. It ap- 
plied only to companies domiciled in the 
United States, and would not have 
touched foreign companies. In the sec- 
ond place, it did not require compliance 
with state laws, but merely the appoint- 
ment of an attorney for service. 

Since the Neely bill as amended ap- 
peared to us to be the most effective, 
and as it was pushed more aggressively 
by its proponent than any of the others, 
we concentrated our attention on it. 





Case, DeVan and Moffatt 
Missed at Grand Rapids 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Sept. 20—One of 
the missing faces is Thomas C. Moffatt, 
Newark, who has dropped out of Na- 
tional Association ranks and who was 
once president. R. P. DeVan, mayor of 
Charleston, W. Va., is not here as he is 
held at home by pressing municipal af- 
fairs. The cheery voice of the late James 
L. Case, also a former president, will be 
missed at the end of the session. It was 
his custom to stand on a chair and lead 
the singing of “Auld Lang Syne.” 





America Fore Directory 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Sept. 19.—As is 
customary each year the America Fore 
is issuing a directory of delegates and 
guests to the National Association’s con- 
vention. It includes names of hotels and 
telephone numbers of those in attend- 
ance. 
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Pierce Offers Program to Overcome 
- 


Competition of Assessment Mutuals 


Ways in which local agents and stock 
insurance conipanies can co-operate to 
overcome competition offered by cut- 
rate assessment fire and casualty mutual 
companies were presented to the con- 
vention by C. W. Pierce, 
of the Continental, Fidelity-Phenix and 
America 


vice-president 


other fire 
Fore group and an executive who has 
for years studied the question of mutual 


companies in the 


competition, in an address Thursday 


morning. His talk covered many of the 
subjects which local agents have dis- 
cussed for years and he was heard with 
keen interest by all present. 

Mr. Pierce among other 
things, that agents and companies should 


suggested, 


co-operate in a study of the desirability 
of a divorcement of stock companies 
from mutuals in agencies, that agents 
should use the services of special under- 
writing associations which are designed 
to hold stock company risks from mu- 
tuals, that taxation of insurance compa- 
nies should fall fairly upon stock and 
mutual insurers alike, that rating sched- 
ules and rules of bureau operation should 
be simplified where possible and that in- 
surance contracts should be studied to 
the end that restrictive conditions be re- 
moved. 

Mr. Pierce’s address follows in part: 

It is my studied opinion that the ma- 
jority of property owners who have pur- 
chased mutual insurance during the past 
few years have not done so due to any 
recognition of a superiority of the as- 
sessment system, but rather to the fact 
that stock companies and agents have 
not made necessary adjustments in op- 
erating practices—and to weak selling 
methods. 

It will be folly for agents to approach 
the problems of this day with an eye 
primarily to current commission ac- 
counts, as the public is little interested in 
that factor. In the long run a business 
which does not shape its methods to 
meet consumer needs will not prosper, 
and the far-sighted agent will not op- 
pose sound changes in methods of do- 
ing business developed to meet new sit- 
uations simply because they may here 
and there affect his commissions. On 
the contrary, he will adjust his — 
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and use the modern instruments to the 
benefit of his clients and to his own 
advantage. In these days all business 
men seek vision that they may more 
accurately anticipate broad business 
trends and plan wisely for the future. 

Many of the claimed advantages now 
held by mutual companies can be les- 
sened by the constructive handling of 
matters which are within the control of 
agents and companies. 


Stock Company Services 


In its outstanding services to Amer- 
ican business stock insurance stands in 
bold contrast to the mutuals which write 
selected classes only, as stock insurance 
supplies to business generally and with- 
out retriction complete protection, which 
makes possible its very existence and 
without which all business activities 
would stop. It is also the bulwark of 
the credit structure of the nation’s busi- 
ness. 

Thinking business men generally who 
believe in the principle of and purchase 
stock insurance, would be thoroughly 
consistent should they fight with every 
power at their command any move to 
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mutualize the business in which they are 
engaged. 
Price Salesmanship 

A definite responsibility rests upon 
agents and company men to improve the 
selling practices of our business. Un- 
questionably many desirable risks have 
left the books of stock company agents 
due alone to ineffective and weak sales 
arguments. 

It is not creditable to our great busi- 
ness that for years agents and employes 
of both mutual and stock companies 
have stressed price and by so doing have 
cheapened the selling of insurance. How- 
ever, this being a fact it is no wonder 
that some purchasers of insurance have 
been giving first consideration to cost, 
even though the great majority of these 
buyers are totally unfamiliar with the 
terms of their contracts, the complexities 
and risks of the business, or the very 
real value of competent agency service. 
Price salesmanship is admittedly cheap 
salesmanship. 

How many purchasers of insurance 
have been made to realize by their 
agents that the insurance contracts 
which they buy may alone stand between 
their solvency and their bankruptcy 
should serious fire or casualty occur. Yet 
that statement cannot be questioned. 
This being a fact, it should be apparent 
to every good business man that his 
first requirement is broad and properly 
written contracts in strong companies, 
coupled with a thoroughly competent 
agency service. The good business man 
will pay a fair price for the best pro- 
tection and such a man will give last 
consideration to cost. 

With our past selling practices so 
charged with the price factor, we have 
too frequently neglected to stress the 
principles of stock insurance which we 
sell versus assessment plans. When this 
is not done and an assured accepts a 
stock company contract solely on a price 
consideration, the agent has not made a 
sale—he has simply taken an order. In 
such cases the property owner will be 
more likely to consider any price offer- 
ing at each and every expiration regard- 
less of the stability of the carrier or of 
the contract which may give a more lim- 
ited or restricted cover. 

The heyday of the order taker is past. 
The day of the informed and aggressive 
salesman is with us. 

It is refreshing to hear from many ag- 
gressive and fully competent agents that 
mutual competition is not a serious fac- 
tor with them; that they are increasing 
their business through their knowledge 
of it, and that they sell the value of their 
all-embracing services to an _ extent 
which convinces their customers that 
they cannot afford to sever the fine busi- 
ness relationships for an estimated sav- 
ing of a few premium dollars. 


Competent Agency Service 


Many non-agency mutuals boldly pro- 
claim in direct solicitations and in adver- 
tising campaigns that their rates are 
based on stock company tariffs and that 
their system entirely eliminates the lo- 
cal agent. They proudly advertise that 
by the acceptance of their . (assessable) 
contracts, the property owner may save 
the agent’s commission. 

This is a direct challenge to each and 
every agent and to agents’ associations 
which merits their serious attention. The 
qualified agent earns his commission, 





which is an increment in the rate, and 
is thoroughly justified in stressing the 
fact with his clients. His commission js 
not a gratuity, as is inferred by many 
direct writers. 

The expert service of a competent 
agent assures to a property owner the 
protection which - his various special 
needs require through the issuance of 
broad contracts without gaps or over- 
lappings which, if not properly written 
might prove to be valueless in case of 
loss or claim. Such advisory service is 
worth dollars and cents to an assured, 
exactly as is the advice and counsel of 
legal talent in matters of general law. 


Stock—Mutual Agencies 


Many mutual companies are now at- 
tempting to extend their plants into 
agencies which represent stock compa- 
nies. There are far-reaching principles 
involved in this movement, which, in my 
opinion, are of vital interest to the 
agents of the country, as they strike di- 
rectly at the root of the American 
Agency system. 

The stock company agent who, for 
reasons of expediency or of temporary 
advantage, places business with assess- 
ment carriers is by so doing gnawing 
away at the very corner posts of the 
American Agency system for which he 
asks stock company support. Such an 
agent has no possible justification for 
complaint when he loses a line to a 
direct writing mutual company which 
does not pay agents commissions. 

There are important reasons why both 
agents and companies should co-operate 
in a study of the desirability and fair- 
ness of a divorcement of stock compa- 
nies from mutuals in agencies. It has 
been said that no man can fairly serve 
two masters. There is a limited demand 
and market for mutual insurance and 
many agents and company men feel that 
such demand should be met through di- 
rect writings or by agents who repre- 
sent mutual companies only. It would 
appear to be entirely consistent that if 
an agent is not sold on the soundness 
of the principles on which the stock 
insurance business is based, he should 
not represent stock companies and by 
the same token, if he believes in the 
soundness and superiority of stock in- 
surance, he should deliver stock com- 
pany contracts only to his clients. 

It is frankly admitted by many agents 
that the underlying fundamental prin- 
ciples of stock and mutual insurance dif- 
fer so widely that few, if any, agents 
can do justice to their companies through 
such dual representation regardless of 
their good intentions. 

The president of a substantial mutual 
company, one of my many personal 
friends among mutual executives, stated 
to me that agency mutuals prefer repre- 
sentation in mixed agencies. Why? The 
answer is simple—sole mutual represen- 
tation makes it extremely difficult to re- 
strict writings to the special classes that 
they desire. When in mixed agencies 
mutuals can more readily continue to 
give their limited service to the general 
public. 

Also bear in mind that a mutual com- 
pany can serve an agent only in a re- 
stricted way and is, as a rule, totally un- 
equipped to offer to an agent the avail- 
able services of strong multiple line 
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Underwriters Board is also criticized. 
These criticisms are centered primarily 
on the supposition that these associa- 
tions adversely affect the interests of the 
agency system and the commission ac- 
counts of individual agents. From other 
sources we hear wholehearted approval 
of these organizations as representing a 
necessary development of the business, 
of advantage alike to the public and to 
the insurance business. Instead of 
criticizing the development of these as- 
sociations critics should first get a true 
perspective of the interests and factors 
involved and analyze the underlying fun- 
damental causes which are responsible 
for their organization. When this is 
done, the thinking man will see the sub- 
ject in a clearer light and will realize 
that there are at least two sides to most 
important questions. 

Special associations were not needed 
when the oil, grain, manufacturing and 
merchandising business operations were 
conducted by small, unorganized local in- 
dependents. The insurance needs of the 
large corporations of today are vastly 
different from those of the small oper- 
ator of the past and this fact must be 
recognized in any study of this problem. 
Furthermore, restrictive laws and the 
needs of large insurers require the or- 
ganization and maintenance of such as- 
sociations if our business is to properly 
serve the interests and the needs of 
these property owners. Alert agents 
will use these modern tools and the spe- 
cial services provided by these associa- 
tions, regardless of commission differen- 
tials, when their use operates to the ad- 
vantage of their clients. When a local 
agent uses the modern tools which are 
at his disposal and couples his proposals 
with competent agency service, his prop- 
ositions are usually well-nigh unbeatable. 

Recommendations 

A number of the subjects which should 
be studied follow. These should be re- 
viewed in their relation one to the other 
and included in a single program. The 
necessary organization should be set up 














to review these matters and the work 
followed to a conclusion. 

Taxation and legislation. Taxes paid 
upon earnings of a corporation, known 
as corporate taxes, usual and entirely 
just in any business, are paid willingly 
by insurance companies. Special state 
taxes without precedent in any other 
business and therefore discriminatory 
are, however, levied against insurance 
companies in addition to corporate taxes. 
They take the form of a tax on pre- 
miums collected on policies issued. 

It is well known that state taxes paid 
by insurance companies are far in excess 
of the needs of the insurance depart- 
ments of the states, the purpose for 
which they were originally intended, and 
that in instances mutual companies are 
given preferential treatment. Taxes 
have a direct bearing on expense ratios. 

Legislation now in force which im- 
poses restrictions upon one type of in- 
surance carrier and not upon another is 
discriminatory and cannot be defended 
on fair business grounds. If legislation 
is desirable for the protection of policy- 
holders under one plan, it is certainly 
desirable for policyholders insured under 
all plans. In certain states our competi- 
tors are permitted to operate with a 
comparatively free hand in matters of 
rates and contracts, while at the same 
time stock companies are required to 
comply with many finely drawn regula- 
tions and restrictions. The stock insur- 
ance business does not ask nor need spe- 
cial privileges or advantages, but has a 
right to seek adjustments in regulatory 
laws which will permit of fair, free and 
unrestricted competition between all 
types of responsible carriers. 

Publicity and Education 

There is an unlimited opportunity for 
constructive development in _ publicity 
and education which includes not only 
the agency and company fields but the 
releasing of accurate information to the 
public. All too frequently we find that 
the men on the firing line know little or 
nothing regarding the specific competi- 


tion which they have to meet. Informa- 
tion should be available to producers for 
the more effective use of company and 
bureau services. 

Arrangements should be made or a 
clearing house should be set up and 
maintained for the dissemination of au- 
thentic information and facts regarding 
many phases of our business which are 
not available at present to the end that 
selling methods may be definitely im- 
proved. 

Rates and rating schedules. In certain 
sections of the country simplified sched- 
ules should be devised and put into ef- 
fect which will permit of proper flexi- 
bility to measure unusual factors and 
still give results with sufficient exactness 
to properly meet the needs of our busi- 
ness and the interest of the public. In 
many territories the use of simplified 
schedules would result in a reduction in 
expense and in a more prompt rate serv- 
ice, matters of specific interest alike to 
the buying public and to the insurance 
carriers. Additional savings would be 
made by the elimination of many need- 


less reratings which are always required 


where complicated schedules are used. 


Simplified Rules of Bureau Operation 


A careful study should be made of the 
operating rules of rating and inspection 
organizations to the end of eliminating 
practices which may operate against the 
public’s interests in that they tend to 
restrict prompt and efficient service. It 
is important that every reasonable step 
be taken to meet the growing demand 
of the buying public for prompt service 
in all important matters. A greater uni- 
formity in bureau methods should be 
brought about. 

Insurance contracts. Insurance con- 
tracts should receive continuing study to 
the end of simplification. Restrictive 
conditions in insurance contracts, some- 
times advisable in insuring properties of 
small value, are often unnecessary for 
larger risks. Methods of waiving unnec- 
essary restrictions should be devised. 

Special underwriting associations. The 


extent to which the operation of special 
underwriting associations should be ex- 
tended or improved should receive care- 
ful study. First consideration must be 
given to the requirements of modern, in- 
dustrial and mercantile businesses. Our 
policies of operation must be shaped to 
meet consumer needs. To do less will 
mean the total loss of desirable business 
to both agents and companies. 

Stock—mutual agencies. The sound- 
ness of the principle of agency divorce- 
ment—stock from mutuals—should re- 
ceive very careful consideration by 
agents and by companies. As previously 
stated, there are factors of this problem 
which strike at the heart of the Amer- 
ican Agency system. This subject should 
be reviewed in the light of present busi- 
ness trends. The loss of temporary ad- 
vantage here and there should not affect 
decisions governing important matters 
of general policy. Both agents and com- 
panies have a common interest in this 
matter. 





Corroon & Reynolds Give 
Dinner For Their Agents 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Sept. 20.—The 
Corroon & Reynolds dinner last night at 
the Pantlind was attended by agents of 
that fleet from all divisions of the coun- 
try. Among them were C. B. Loventhal, 
Nashville; C. J. Schulz, Pontiac; M. B 
Breeding, Oklahoma City; Gus Schmie- 
mann, Milwaukee; Harry Bowen, De- 
troit; and Harold Usher, Detroit. Among 
those present were Richard A. Corroon 
and some other officers of Corroon & 
Reynolds and James A. Corroon, son of 
R. A. Corroon who is at the home office 
in the Western division of the company. 


H. V. Smith Birthday Party 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Sept. 19.—Quite a 
number of insurance people attended a 
birthday dinner given in honor of Har- 
old V. Smith, Home Fire, on Monday 
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Co-operative Advertising By Crompanies 


And Agents Called Real N 


Undeveloped Market 


A year ago Albert Dodge of Buffalo, 
then, and chairman of the com- 
mittee on publicity and education, 
sented to the Chicago convention an 
elaborate proposal for a co-operative ad- 
vertising campaign with fire companies, 
casualty companies and local agents shar- 
The primary purpose of 
this campaign was to reach the unin- 
sured public and also to convince both 
insured and those not pro- 
stock company insurance is 
sold in the fire and cas- 
ualty fields. Since last October little 
has been done, for various reasons, to 
bring about a successful launching of 
this campaign. In presenting his report 
to the Grand Rapids convention this 
week Mr. Dodge said that nothing has 
happened to remove the fundamental ne- 
cessity for such an advertising experi- 
ment and he hopes that the proposal will 
be accepted. 


now, 
pre- 


ing expenses. 


those now 
tected that 
the best type 


Developing his outline of the benefits 
to be derived from joint efforts in ad- 
vertising work Mr. Dodge said in part: 

One avenue of publicity which your 
committee recommends is, that when any 
member of our associations does some 
outstanding piece of work or is elected 
or appointed to some important office or 
on some important committee that the 
local newspapers in the city where such 
member resides be furnished with an ar- 
ticle for publication from National Asso- 
ciation headquarters in New York. In 
this way the local agent gets some valu- 
able free publicity and stamps him as a 
leader in his community and also gives 
an opportunity for a little free adver- 
tising for the State and National Asso- 
ciations. 


Companies Have Not Acted on Plan 


Those of you who attended the last 
two meetings of this association no 
doubt are familiar in a general way with 
the reports made at those meetings by 
this committee. You will remember that 
certain very definite recommendations 
were made and adopted looking towards 
the operation of a well planned co-opera- 
tive effort on the part of companies and 
agents to stimulate and further the sale 
of stock company insurance. In both 
of these reports it was suggested to the 
executive committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents that a re- 
quest be made to the Insurance Execu- 
tives Association and to the National 
Bureau of the Casualty and Surety Asso- 
ciation that they appoint a committee of 
three from each association to meet with 
a like committee from the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents for the 
purpose of investigating as to the feasi- 
bility of such a co-operative effort as was 
proposed. The National Association, 
through its secretary-counsel, made such 
a request but your committee regrets to 
report that up to the present time no 
action has been taken by either of the 
company groups, although numerous ef- 
forts have been made to get them to 
do so. 

Another effort, however, is to be made 
to prevail upon these two company 
groups to at least take some action to- 
wards the appointment of committees to 
investigate and ascertain the possibili- 
ties of such an advertising program. Your 


Great 


for Insurance Can Be 


Reached by Intelligent Publicity, Albert Dodge Says in 
Committee Report; Another Effort to Be Made to Induce 
Fire and Casualty Companies to Join in Tripartite Cam- 


paign with Expenses Shared 


committee has made a further study of 
this question and is prepared to present 
a definite plan if and when this confer- 
ence can be arranged. 

Such further studies and researches as 
have been made here and there indicate 
that there is more desirable business 
wholly without the protection of fire or 
casualty insurance than is now carried 
by all fire and casualty mutual and re- 
ciprocal companies combined (farm busi- 
ness excepted). Less than 5% of prop- 
erty owners carry burglary insurance, we 
are told. Not more than 25% of avail- 
able automobile insurance is written. The 
same is true in varying degree of all 
casualty and surety insurance. When 
conditions were normal many believed 
that the market for the older forms of 
fire insurance was approaching the point 
of saturation. This is the more reason 
for developing the so-called sidelines, 
such as U. & O,, rental value, wind- 
storm, auto fire ard theft, etc. Have 
you stopped to realize that in these last 
four years about seven million children 
have reached the ages where they do 
their own buying? Seven million young- 
sters have become old enough to get 
married, start housekeeping, rear babies, 
buy necessities and invest in a few lux- 
uries—and they represent the best unin- 
formed market of our generation. This 
group is greatly underinsured. 


Old-Fashioned Sales Methods a Handicap 


The great undeveloped market for fire 
and casualty insurance and the compe- 
tition and progress of mutual and recip- 
rocal carriers are both due to the same 
thing—inadequate, inefficient and old- 
fashioned sales methods on the part of 
stock companies and agents. If this is 
true, it naturally follows that the same 
effort which will develop and secure, for 
stock companies and agents, a good por- 
tion of this business which nobody has, 
would also be the most effective effort 
that could be directed at mutual compe- 
tition. At the same time we believe that 
any attack on mutuals would only serve 
to advertise them and would be negative 
in approach and result. 

Fundamentally, there are two methods 
of selling, one based on price, and one 
based on quality. The fire and casualty 
mutuals have the advantage of price. 
This has been a special advantage in the 
conditions of recent years. In the in- 
surance market, stock company insur- 
ance is a quality product, quality in the 
greater security it affords, quality in the 
nation-wide — service that it renders, 
through its local agents in every com- 
munity, its field men engineers, rating 
boards, bureaus, etc. To win markets 
and get its share of the available busi- 
ness, a quality product must not only 
have quality, but it must also have rec- 
ognition of quality. Recognition of 
quality is best won by intelligent, strong 
advertising directed at the users and 
prospective users of insurance, backed by 
the enthusiastic efforts of the sales force, 
or, in our case, the insurance agents and 
brokers. 

Joint action of the stock fire, casualty 
and surety companies and their agents is 
not only logical, but has many advan- 
tages. These companies have a common 





ALBERT 


sales problem. They share the same 
agency system. They also share a com- 
mon market for the product or service. 
A very considerable amount of the cas- 
ualty and surety business is written by 
companies that are affiliated with fire 
companies in one way or another and 
therefore share the same management. 
The mutual fire and casualty companies 
have shown us the advantages and econo- 
mies of joint or co-incident action in the 
furtherance of the mutual cause. 


DODGE 


Mutual Propaganda 


We have previously expressed the 
opinion that mutual competition was the 
result of antiquated and inadequate sales 
methods in stock company insurance. We 
offer the further thought that the fire 
and casualty mutuals have devoted nearly 
all their thought and effort to securing 
business already developed by the stock 
companies and their agents. 

The problems that confront stock com- 
pany insurance are not entirely the re- 
sult of new conditions, but the time has 
seemingly come for the use of new tools 
and new methods. No institution or in- 
dustry can stand still, it must go forward 
to new accomplishments and greater 
service, or backward to dis‘ntegration 
and lost prestige. The great mass of 
the American people do not know the 
stock company story; it has never been 
adequately and effectively told to them. 
We believe that no time was ever more 
propitious for the introduction of new 
methods and new tools such as have 
heen successfully used in other fields of 
merchandising as well as in the field of 
insurance. 


Agents’ Co-operation 


National advertisers have discovered 
that the effectiveness of their advertising 
is definitely related to the degree of co- 
operation by salesmen and dealers in 
harmonizing their efforts at the point of 
sale. They have also discovered that 
such co-ordination is negligible unless 


ecessity 


dealers and salesmen have a direct finan- 
cial interest in the cost of the campaign, 
General Motors dealers, for example, 
contribute a substantial portion of the 
general advertising budget, nearly all of 
which contribution is spent in their ter- 
ritory. 

Be it said that the stock fire and cas. 
ualty companies have been most progres- 
sive in meeting the needs of the insur- 
ing public, in designing, offering and 
being willing to underwrite new contracts 
and new forms of insurance to meet the 
new hazards and new conditions of mod- 
ern commerce. Our companies and their 
agents have also devised abundant and 
some brilliant schemes for getting busi- 
ness from each other, but little of a con- 
structive nature has ever been done in 
stock company insurance to create new 
business or to materially assist in the 
sale of these new forms of insurance. Let 
us now be more constructive and join 
forces in creating a greater volume of 
new and desirable business, in winning 
greater public acceptance and use of the 
new and old forms of fire and casualty 
insurance—and of the stock company 
plan of insurance service. 


Forceful Advertising 


We think it is foolish to assume that 
stock company advertisements cannot 
have the same punch and force as those 
which have appeared in behalf of the 
mutuals. We have here some rough lay- 
outs which illustrate one way of ap- 
proaching the matter. These are by no 
means complete, but are nevertheless in- 
dicative, and we think show that force- 
ful stock company advertisements can be 
prepared. The philosophy back of these 
rough illustrations is that the principal 
difference, from the viewpoint of the man 
on the street, in the cost of stock com- 
pany insurance service and other forms is 
the local agent, the amount of commis- 
sion he gets on the one hand, and the 
service he renders on the other. Be- 
cause of this agency system, stock com- 
pany insurance service in the United 
States is the “most complete insurance 
service in the world.” Because of it, 
American property owners are the best 
insured in the world. Thus we have the 
first illustration “The Most Complete In- 
surance Service in the world—is that 
provided by the stock fire, casualty and 
surety companies and their agents.” 

The text of this advertisement will 
naturally be of such a nature as to sup- 
port that statement. You will also note 
the definition of “Stock Company” in one 
panel, etc. You will note the suggested 


slogan “For Complete Insurance Service, 
see your local Agent.” You will also 
note “Nation-wide Service . . . Definite 


Cost . . . No Assessments.” 

With reference to the second illustra- 
tion, few people realize that every known 
form of insurance service is available 
through their local stock company agent. 
Many may also wonder how it is that 
Bill Smith down the street, who only cn- 
tered insurance last year can render this 
far-reaching service. Consequently “What 
is back of your local agent?” In the 
text of this illustration we can touch on 
the resources of the stock compan’es, the 
forms of insurance service available 
through the agent, and point out that an 
expert in every form of insurance }S 
available to him and his clients upon 
short notice. Likewise the “Happiness of 
this Community” could be made to show 
the far-reaching effect of stock company 
insurance protection on the whole com- 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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Membership Increased 12% In Year; 
11,276 Total Now; Gain of 1,243 


Since August 31, 1933, There Were 2,969 New Members 
Added; Nearly 500 Old Members Reinstated; Thirty- 


Five States Showed an Increase in Membership 


Despite the handicaps brought by the 
fifth year of the depression the mem- 
bership committee was able to bring ex- 
cellent news to the convention Thursday 
morning. Harvey B. Nelson of Jersey 
City, chairman of the committee, in pre- 
senting his report, stated that the mem- 
bership as of August 31, 1934, was 11,276 
agency firms and corporations, a net 
gain of 1,243 in the last twelve months. 
This represents an increase of 12% and 
compares with decreases of 13% report- 
ed last year and 10% in 1932. The net 
gain, Mr. Nelson said, is greater than 
that obtained during any year since 1927- 


1928. 

Following are extracts from Mr. Nel- 
son’s report: 

Special emphasis should be placed on 
the fact that 2,969 new members were 
secured during the past year. This is 
the largest number of new members 
added since and including 1927-1928, and 
is a splendid tribute to the wholehearted 
co-operation rendered by the state offi- 
cers and leaders. As a further tribute 
to their unselfish and untiring efforts it 
is revealed that 484 delinquents were re- 
instated—in other words, the impressive 
total of 3,453 members were added and/ 
or restored to the rolls during a period 
of only twelve months. 


1,726 Members Dropped 


Each year, of course, some members are 
lost due to merger, retirement from bus- 
iness, death, or other reasons which re- 
sult in their removal from the member- 
ship list. Most of the names removed, 
however, are for non-payment of dues. 
Last year 2,210 members were removed, 
of which 484 were reinstated. The num- 
ber dropped and not reinstated, there- 
fore, was only 1,726, a big improvement 
over the much higher mortality figures 
of the two previous fiscal years. 

It is encouraging to note that the 
membership work last year was not con- 
fined to a few states. As an indication 
of how widespread was this activity, an 
analysis of the record shows thirty-five 
state associations obtained a net in- 
crease, whereas only ten were able to 
achieve that in 1932-1933, and only fif- 
teen in 1931-1932. These increases were 
secured generally over a period of many 
months and are not the result of so- 
called high pressure campaigns. 

Outstanding records were made by a 
number of individual state associations 
last year. The Oregon and South Caro- 
lina Associations both more than dou- 
bled their membership, and in the mat- 
ter of securing the greatest percentage 
of increase lead all other units. Oregon 
secured many new members throughout 
the state but was particularly successful 
in the city of Portland. No less than 
fifty-four members are now affiliated 
with the Oregon Association from that 
city alone, and it is expected a further 
increase will be obtained this year. 

South Carolina’s record is especially 
noteworthy because the name of only 
one member was removed during the 
entire year. Its membership on Sep- 
tember 1, 1933, was 83. On August 31, 
1934, this was increased to 172, a net 
gain of 89, or 107%. Ninety new mem- 
bers were added, and only one removed 
from the list! Isn’t that a record to be 
proud of ? The state warehouse line was 
handled by the association for its mem- 
bers during the past year. Local board 
Placement has solidified and strength- 
ened many local organizations, and here 
IS an outstanding example of how state 
association placement can be used as a 





factor in retaining the sustained interest 
of members and practically eliminating 
any loss by resignation. It is a plan 
worthy of the serious consideration of all 
other State Associations. 


California Has 1,145 Members 


California continues to maintain the 
enviable record it has made during re- 
cent years, and its net gain of 171 is 
exceeded only by Ohio, which secured a 
net increase of 213. This helps to ex- 
plain why California has more members 
than any other state association. Fur- 
thermore, it is the only state that ex- 
ceeds the 1,000 mark, and its member- 
ship on August 31 of 1,145 is convincing 
evidence that persistent membership de- 
velopment work spread over a _ twelve 
month period is bound to result in sub- 
stantial progress. 

New York has the second largest 
membership, 864, and Texas is third with 
703. Both of these states made further 
gains last year, and in the case of Texas 
the membership reached a new all time 
high. Ohio now is in fourth place, and 
is to be complimented upon the gratify- 
ing manner in which the reorganization 
of that State Association was carried on. 
Although Ohio had 441 members at the 
beginning of the fiscal year, it developed 
there were only 280 members in good 
standing early in January when the re- 
organization plans were completed. Since 
that time, however, tremendous gains 
have been made so that the membership 
on August 31 of 654 is an actual increase 
of 374 over a period of only eight months. 
With such a firm foundation upon which 


to build a further increase, Ohio can be 
expected to maintain its position as one 
of the most active units of the National 
Association during the present year. 

Other states also made impressive 
showings, as for example, Massachu- 
setts, which obtained a net increase of 
129. Michigan, with a net gain of 112, 
is likewise deserving of praise. 


Drop in Total Due After August 


An analysis of the record indicates 
that the membership graph takes a to- 
boggan slide soon after September 1 each 
year and usually doesn’t reach the bot- 
tom of the hill until around March 1. 
This annual toboggan ride is a real hand- 
icap in membership work. South Caro- 
lina has apparently solved the problem, 
but until all other state associations do 
it as effectively, serious consideration 
will have to be given the matter. 

As has been stated, 2,969 new members 
were added last year. Our membership 
at the start of the fiscal year was 10,033. 
If no members had been removed, we 
would have had a membership on 
August 31 of 13,002—the largest in the 
history of our organization. The reason 
we did not achieve this is due entirely 
to the fact that 1,726 of these new mem- 
bers were needed to fill the gap created 


by a similar number of delinquents re- 
moved and not reinstated. 

It is encouraging to note, however, 
that the low mark in membership last 
year was reached much earlier than dur- 
ing previous years. The record reveals 
that there was a constant rise in mem- 
bership from the middle of January on, 
as a result of the wonderful response 
the state associations made to an appeal 
for a nation-wide membership drive. 

It is significant to note, too, that in 
those few states where there are no af- 
filiated units of the National Associa- 
tion, large memberships cannot be ex- 
pected when these affiliated units are 
eventually established. These states are 
Maryland, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
New Mexico, Arizona and Nevada, the 
combined total population of which is 
less than that of any one of at least nine 
states where we have state associations. 

New Mexico, however, is now complect- 
ing arrangements to affiliate with the 
National Association, and within a short 
time will be on the same coextensive 
basis as all other units. The first an- 
nual convention of the New Mexico as- 
sociation was held last month, and at 
that time the decision was made to take 
the necessary steps to affiliate with the 
parent organization. 


Harrington Compensation Report 


(Continued from Page 8) 


a challenge to insurance to be met—notof this social evolution is his and cannot 


to be abandoned. We are entitled and 
it is to the interest of the employer to 
see that we are provided with adequate 
income to discharge his obligations. Cer- 
tainly the business of insurance can de- 
termine the cost, and once being deter- 
mined should courageously require its 
payment. 

We believe it well that we honestly 
face the facts of the seriousness of the 
situation, and set ourselves fearlessly 
and courageously to its solution. The 
solution largely lies in the awakening on 
the part of the employer that the cost 
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continue to be paid from the capital of 
insurance companies. Its solution must 
be a joint one through co-operative effort 
The ultimate answer is not political op- 
position to rate increases per se, but 
a fair understanding of his obligation 
that we are assuming and a willingness 
to pay an adequate price for that as- 
sumption. The rate making authorities 
are charged with approving adequate 
rates. That responsibility is very defi- 
nite. 
Floor Discussion 

Fredrick V. Bruns, Syracuse, offered 
the suggestion that insurance men sec 
union labor leaders and put the situation 
before them of constantly increasing ben- 
efits and the abuse of benefits so that 
they could understand the position of the 
insurance business. He thought that la- 
bor men would be willing to discuss the 
subject with understanding and sympa- 
thy and help end the abuses. He de- 
clared that workmen’s compensation was 
so important as a premium income factor 
in the average agency that it would make 
a decided dent if companies stopped 
writing compensation. He declared in- 
surance men believed in social welfare 
and wanted workmen compensated fairly 
for injuries which result in loss of em- 
ployment. 

“We do not expect to profit by social 
benefits, but we can profit by distribution 
of social benefits,” he said. 

Major Frederick Hickman, Atlantic 
City, thought that agents should do 
everything in their power to reduce haz- 
ards to the minimum and when that time 
arrives adequate rates can be determined. 





Harrington Is Awarded 
The Woodworth Memorial 


Grand Rapids, Sept. 21—W. Eugene 
Harrington of Atlanta was awarded the 
Woodworth Memorial Plaque for out- 
standing service to the agency cause dur- 
ing the year just past. He is a past pres- 
ident and is now chairman of the com- 
pensation committee. 


Agent and Wife Both 


Formerly on Newspapers 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Sept. 19—Among 
insurance agents here are Charles L. 
Manson and Dorothy West Manson, his 
wife. They are respectively the president 
and vice-president of an insurance agency 
in Wausau, Wis. Both were formerly in 
the newspaper business. Mr. Manson 
worked in Kansas City, Los Angeles and 
Honolulu on newspapers. 
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Garfield W. Brown “Tells What Insurance 
Departments Expect of Local Agent 


Often speakers at insurance conven- 
tions take for their subject “What the 
Business Expects From Insurance Com- 
missioners.” This week the situation was 
reversed and Insurance Commissioner 
Garfield W. Brown of Minnesota, presi- 
dent of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners, spoke at length 
on Thursday on what an Insurance De- 


partment expects of the local agent. 
Commissioner Brown spoke of the finan- 
cial and contractual responsibilities of 
the agent to his company and his client, 
premium payments and loss adjustments, 
and asked the agents to live up to their 
obligations so that less supervision by 
Insurance Department representatives 
over many matters may be required. 

Extracts from Commissioner Brown’s 
address follow: 

The obligations assumed by an insur- 
ance agent may be roughly divided into 
three classes: 

First, those which are expressly and 
specifically imposed by statutory law and, 
incidental thereto, such as may be pre- 
scribed by the rulings of the supervising 
officials, supplemental to the administra- 
tion of the statutes; 

Second, those prescribing certain con- 
tractual obligations assumed by the agent 
in his relations to his principal; and, 

Third, moral obligations inherent in the 
profession. 


Prompt Forwarding of Premiums 


There are certain statutory restrictions 
and requirements which are general— 
that is, which are contained in the stat- 
utes of practically all states. The fore- 
most of these is the duty of the agent 
to transmit with promptness money 
which he has received from his clients 
as a consideration for protection. Pre- 
miums have not been established as trust 
funds by statute and, but inadequately, 
in some instances, by contract between 
the principal and the agent. The con- 
sideration in a contract of insurance is 
not fully earned by the insurer until the 
contract is terminated either by its can- 
celation or by its fulfillment. The hap- 
pening of thé event insured against is as 
possible on the last day of the contract 
as on the first or at any time intervening. 

This being true, the premium is not 
fully earned until the time arrives when 
no further liability exists. Until then the 
premium must be regarded as belonging 
to the policyholder but held in trust by 
the insurer. The agent can have no 
greater rights than his principal. There- 
fore, even though there be no statute 
nor any contract expressly establishing 
such trust, the general nature of the re- 
lationship of the parties produces such 
result. 

The agent receiving a premium as- 
sumes a double duty until the premium 
has been transmitted to his principal. 
He owes a duty to the applicant and to 
the insurer to so hold the premium that 
its identity be not confused with his per- 
sonal funds and to transmit it with 


promptness and dispatch to his principal 
in accordance with his agency contract. 
The Commissioner has the right to ex- 
pect the fulfillment of this primary duty 
not merely that the individual who makes 





the payment may be secure in his pro- 
tection but in the interests of the in- 
suring public as a whole. 


Agents Balances 


The insuring public and its representa- 
tive, the supervising official, have an in- 
terest equal, if not paramount, to that of 
the insurer or the agent, hence the 
stringent governing statutes as well as 
the departmental inquiries concerning 
agents’ balances. 

I realize that many agents, as well as 
some insurance commissioners, have felt 
—and so expressed themselves—that any 
departmental check upon agency bal- 
ances renders the department a collection 
agency for the companies. Possibly a 
majority of those present agree with that 
view. However, you must remember that 
it is as much the duty of supervising offi- 
cials to check agency balances and as- 
certain what portion thereof constitutes 
an admitted company asset as it is to 
analyze and evaluate a company’s invest- 
ment portfolio; and, having found in 
either case that an asset is being carried 
at an unjustifiably high figure, to secure 
a proper reduction. 

Likewise it is highly desirable, from the 
standpoint of the agent as well as the 
company, that the actual status of a cur- 
rent agency balance be thoroughly un- 
derstood. When the agent realizes that, 
although he has collected all premiums 
due him, yet he must produce new busi- 
ness and remit the premiums thereon in 
settlement of old balances, he will cer- 
tainly make every effort to reduce his 
expenses, personal or otherwise. By so 
doing the number of agency trusteeships, 
which have increased in numbers dur- 
ing the past two or three years, will be 
greatly reduced 


Getting in Premiums More Rapidly 


I have been assured by a number of 
agents that, while they originally opposed 
the action of many of the Commissioners 
in requiring quarterly reports of agency 
balances, yet they had actually benefited 
thereby in that they had been able to 
collect many slow accounts by taking the 
name of the Insurance Commissioner in 
vain. The argument advanced was usual- 
ly something like this: 

“Say, Bill, you know that little item of 
$50 you owe me for insurance? Well, I 
know you are hard up like the rest of 
us, and I wouldn’t say anything about it, 
but that damned Insurance Commissioner 
has butted in and said that if I don’t 
collect your premium and remit it to the 
company at once he will cancel my li- 
cense as an agent. Now, I know you 
don’t want me to lose my license, etc., 
etc.” I have been inclined to excuse and, 
in fact, to encourage such exercise of 
poetic license on the part of agents in 
their endeavor to collect slow accounts, 
and I hope that many other agents have 
been equally successful in reducing their 
“Bills Receivable” item. 

Of no less importance than the prompt 
remittance of premiums is the duty of 
the agent to refrain from misrepresent- 
ing his competitors and the insurers 
which they represent. Legislators, in the 
enactment of insurance statutes, have 
given prominent place to prohibitions 
against such practices. Supervising offi- 
cials, likewise, have promulgated rules 
against them. 

Misrepresentation concerning an in- 





GARFIELD W. BROWN 


surer, while no more reprehensible than 
the same offense against an individual 
agent, is of necessity more damaging. It 
is probable that the offender does not 
appreciate the far-reaching effect which 
may result from his statements, and while 
misstatements by one or a few individ- 
uals may not result in serious conse- 
quences, it is not infrequent that ill- 
founded rumor, which had its inception 
in a careless or a deliberate misstate- 
ment, produces almost calamitous re- 
sults. 


Transmit Insurance Applications 
Promptly 


I have commented on the duty of the 
agent to promptly transmit premiums 
collected. It is equally his duty to trans- 
mit the application for insurance as ex- 
peditiously as possible. It is not an un- 
common cause of complaint to insurance 
departments that the applicant has failed 
to receive a policy and to learn that such 
failure has been due to the neglect on 
the part of the agent to transmit the 
application within a reasonable time. 

Delay in the transmission of the ap- 
plication may result in serious conse- 
quences. The company cannot be rea- 
sonably expected to assume a liability 
for a risk of which it has no knowledge, 
and where it is disclosed that an agent 
has unreasonably delayed the transmis- 
sion of the application and that no con- 
tract of insurance has been made but 
where a claim has arisen prior to the 
time the company has acted upon the ap- 
plication, the insurance department feels 
entirely justified in requiring the agent 
to assume the liability. A further diffi- 
culty is occasioned where the agent is 
not financially so situated that he can 
adequately compensate the applicant for 
the loss involved, and, in some _ in- 
stances, the departments have found it 
necessary to revoke thé licenses of 
agents guilty of such neglect. 

In his dealings, the agent should not 
assume authority which has not been 
expressly conferred upon him by his 
principal or which may not be reason- 
ably implied from his agency contract. 


Serious legal controversies have arisen 
from attempts by agents to bind their 
principals beyond the scope of authority, 
It is frequently established that, although 
the agent has been instructed that he 
is not permitted to bind the principal by 
an oral contract and that the company 
reserves to itself the acceptance or re- 
jection of the risk, the agent has ip- 
formed the applicant that the risk js 
covered either at the time of its sub- 
mission to the agent or at some specified 
time prior to its receipt by the company. 

The records of the courts and the files 
of the insurance departments abundantly 
establish with what frequency this oc- 
curs. While, in some instances, good 
fortune favors the agent in that no lia- 
bility is incurred, there are far too many 
instances in which his violation of this 
fundamental duty results in loss, both to 
himself and to his principal. 


Relations with Companies 


Losses incurred under policies of in- 
surance, with few well defined exceptions, 
must be paid in cash. The insurer is 
not permitted to make settlement by bar- 
ter and exchange, that is, it may not 
tender to the claimant merchandise or 
services or any other commodity. To 
enable it to meet the demands upon it 
in the medium which the law requires, 
the company is entitled to receive from 
its agents the same medium, namely, 
cash. 

The average purchaser of insurance 
assumes in dealings with an agent that 
he is entitled to offset against the charge 
for an insurance premium any indebted- 
ness of the agent to him and, likewise, 
assumes that if his books of account dis- 
close that he has paid his premium by 
offsetting the charge therefor against an 
account which the agent has with him, 
that the premium is paid. The courts 
have ruled that insurance premiums are 
payable in cash and that an agent may 
accept payment in no other form unless 
expressly permitted by his principal so 
to do. The exception in this instance 
refers to the taking from the applicant 
of a negotiable instrument evidencing the 
obligation for the premium. 

Agents should regard the premium not 
as an obligation due the agent but one 
due the company, and he should not per- 
mit his client to act upon the false as- 
sumption that the amount, if unpaid, rep- 
resents an indebtedness personnel to the 
agent. To do so lures the client into a 
false sense of security. He rests upon 
the ‘belief that, in dealing with the agent, 
he is dealing with the company and is 
unmindful of the fact that that rule ap- 
plies only when he makes payment of 
the premium in cash or its equivalent, 
that is, in the forms of exchange which 
the company can accept. When the ap- 
plicant or the policyholder evidences the 
belief by his actions that the sale or 
delivery of goods or merchandise or the 
rendition of services to the agent in ex- 
change for the premium constitutes pay- 
ment of the premium, he is acting upon 
an erroneous assumption and is entitled 
to be correctly informed by the man 
upon whom he relies for information 
concerning insurance transactions. 


Fullfil Spirit of Contracts 
In the fullfilment of his contractual 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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Florida Ass’n Handles Legislative 
Problems With Outstanding Success 


Payne H. Midyette, president of the 
Florida Local Underwriters Association, 
told of the successful results that asso- 
ciation has had with legislative problems 
in Florida in a talk he made Tuesday 
morning before the meeting of the state 
association officers. For the last six 
years the Florida association has never 
failed to pass any measure introduced 
by it in the legislature nor has it failed 
to accomplish the defeat of any meas- 
ure which the members deemed inimical 
to the best interest of the insurance 
business as a whole. During this period 
Mr. Midyette has served as chairman of 
the legislative committee. In describing 
how this co-operation was achieved he 
said in part: 

First, that the members of the legis- 
lative committee have an intimate ac- 
quaintance with as many members of 
both houses as possible; 

Second, that the legislative committee 
must have the confidence and support of 
the State Insurance Commissioner; 

Third, that the committee would 
sponsor and have introduced only such 
measures as were deemed absolutely nec- 
essary for the betterment of the insur- 
ance business, in its relation not only to 
the agents but to the public at large; 

Fourth, that the state association 
would lend its influence and aid, so far 
as it lay in its power, in the passage of 
any fair legislation affecting the insur- 
ance business and would endeavor to de- 
feat only such measures as appeared 
dangerous thereto. 

Know Legislators Personally 

The pronouncement of the foregoing 
principles was simplicity itself, but the 
accomplishment thereof was an entirely 
different matter, and had it not been 
for the consistent and continuous serv- 
ice of the members of the committee, 


the desired end could never have been 
attained. 

In pursuance of the foregoing plan the 
committee at once began a systematic 
campaign to meet and become acquaint- 
ed with as many members of both houses 
as possible, not with the idea of being 
able to influence them on account of 
personal relations, but primarily for the 
purpose of having them know the mem- 
bers of the committee so intimately that 
they would repose confidence in their 
integrity and in their judgment in mat- 
ters relating to insurance legislation. 
These contacts with the personnel of the 
legislature were not established in the 
days immediately following the conven- 
ing of any session, but were the result 
of a systematic effort on the part of the 
committee to meet the prospective leg- 
islators as soon as they were elected. 

Upon the adjournment of any legis- 
lature the committee seeks to keep up 
its personal contact with old members 
and to meet the new members as they 
are nominated and elected. That this 
idea has been successful is evidenced by 
our record of legislative accomplishment. 
Upon the convening of the last three 
sessions of our legislature the members 
of our committee have known, more or 
less intimately fully 80% of the members 
of both houses and the value of such 
acquaintance cannot be overestimated. 

In like manner the committee has se- 
cured and enjoys the entire confidence 
of the Insurance Commissioner of our 
state. We have never sought to intro- 
duce any legislation without first dis- 
cussing it with the Commissioner, and 
though at times we have differed as to 
the expediency or desirability of pro- 
posed measures we have always been 
able to iron out the apparent conflicts 
of opinion. I might also add that the 
Insurance Commissioner, in a spirit of 
comity, has never in the past six years 
sponsored or had introduced any insur- 
ance legislation without first inviting the 
committee to discuss the merits or de- 
merits of the same. 





Bennett Address 
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social undertaking which, in its essence, 
it actually is. With prospects of the Fed- 
eral Government embarking on a pro- 
gram of unemployment insurance and 
old age pension funds, the condition of 
compensation becomes even more alarm- 
ing. In my judgment, insurance is a 
misnomer as applied to such experi- 
ments, just as it is as applied to the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance System, which is 
not insurance at all but a revolving fund 
entirely outside of the concept of insur- 
ance. 

Compensation, however, was evolved 
as a form of insurance. The companies 
have millions of dollars at stake in it, 
and the agents are confronted with a 
demand from their clients to furnish it. 
It is a case of “the court demands it and 
the law doth give it.” Unless ways are 
devised for providing it on a business- 
like basis, I fear that the pound of flesh 
demanded will be too dear a price for 
the business to pay. 


Road to Recovery 


The most valuable lesson the indi- 
vidual agent has learned may be summed 
up in a pronouncement of Rutherford 
B. Hayes when he was President of the 
United States: 

“The only road—the sure road to un- 
questioned credit is the exact and punc- 
tual fulfilment of pecuniary obligations, 
public or private, according to its letter 
and spirit.” 

The agent who has trod the road to 
carelessness and has now turned his face 
toward the path of restored credit has, 
indeed, gone many miles toward his goal. 


Dodge Report 


(Continued from Page 16) 


munity available through local citizens 
representing these companies. 


Advertisements and Posters 


The text of this illustration could be 
made to show the forms of insurance 
carried by these factories, and these 
homes, all secured from licensed agents 
of these companies in that very com- 
munity. Consider the moral effect on 
agents, field men and all stock company 
workers, to have such advertisements ap- 
pear in leading magazines, etc., and re- 
produced in posters for window display 
in all the stock company agencies 
throughout the country? All three of 
these illustrations may be classified as 
institutional and be used in the kick-off 
of an advertising campaign. Eventually, 
we come to the point of selling or rather 
something of a more definite sales ap- 
peal and we have the illustration of a 
new home rebuilt after a fire and the 
conversation between the man and wife 
in which will be brought out the desired 
points and forms of insurance. 

Surely there is no more effective way 
of building the agency morale and in- 
creasing their sales ability, their effi- 
ciency, their desire to render a genuine 
and complete service than by setting up 
a standard for them to go by and live 
up to. We believe it would directly and 
indirectly cure much of the trouble now 
existing in the business; that the com- 


panies and agents would forget many of 


their grievances, and lay aside objec- 
tionable practices in’ the increased vol- 
ume and improved morale resulting from 
such a campaign. 
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“Dollar Appeal” In Selling Auto Cover 
Theme of Good Talk By J. W. Henry 


Prominent Pittsburgher Would Rather Sell Individual Car 
Owners Than Fleet Risks; Urges Agents to Consider 
“Time Budget”; Asks About Collection “Hour Cost” 


The timely theme of the “Dollar Ap- 
peal” in Automobile Insurance Produc- 
tion to the Local Agent was featured 
in the talk by J. W. Henry of Pitts- 
burgh, president, Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, on Wednes- 
day before the main convention. One 
of the most prominent insurance men in 
Pennsylvania fire and casualty circles, 
Mr. Henry has close to forty years of 
insurance selling experience to his credit, 
all of which made his remarks the more 
impressive. Recently elected to the as- 
sociation presidency, he is a past presi- 
Federation of 


dent of the Insurance 
Pensylvania, Insurance Federation of 
America and National Association of 


Casualty & Surety Agents. For the past 
twelve years he has been general agent 
of the Aetna Affiliated Companies for 
western Pennsylvania. 

In developing his theme Mr. Henry 
indicated his confidence in the automo- 
bile industry when he said it was prov- 
ing to be one of the leaders in the pres- 
ent economic situation, making rapid 
strides both in increased production and 
sales. This in itself is the reflection of 
an increased confidence and _ buying 
power of the American public, he em- 
phasized. Citing the growth of the in- 
dustry he compared the four passenger 
cars registered in 1895 with the 1933 reg- 
istration of 23,819,537. And last year 
motor vehicles in the United States pro- 
duced $810,000,000 in gasoline taxes and 
registration fees alone. 

Auto Insurance a Business Builder 

Comparing 1934 production for the 
first six months with the first half of 
1933 the speaker said there was a 75% 
increase despite the slump in May and 
June. He continued: 

“The rapid strides of the automobile 
industry to lead the way out of the de- 
pression were not brought about by sim- 
ply letting nature take its course, but 
were aecomplished only through hard 
work, improved automobile designs, and 
up-to-the-minute selling plans. Its suc- 
cess should be a compelling factor in our 
study of the various methods which we 
should adopt to secure automobile in- 
surance which line is a business builder 
for every local agent. 

“In the study of insurance as a whole, I 
have come to the conclusion that as re- 
spects the representation of a company, 
there are three important factors which 
go to make up for the agent the insur- 
ance contract which he sells. These 
three, in the order of their importance 
are—security, service and cost. But 
many buyers of insurance reverse the 
order of these important elements of the 
insurance contract. 

“It is taken for granted by most as- 
sureds when placing insurance, that the 
agent has made a careful selection of the 
company which will give him absolute se- 
curity and excellent service under the 
contract and so, primarily, he is inter- 
ested only in the cost of the insurance. 
It therefore behooves the agent to ex- 
ercise extreme care in the selection of 
the insurance company he offers his cli- 
ent, and I am fully convinced the agent 
should have in his office only stock in- 
surance companies of undoubted strength 
as a guarantee of security to his clients. 

“Having made a careful study of the 
strength of his own company, it is an 
easy matter for the agent, when in com- 
petition with another company, to make 
an analysis and comparison of the se- 
curity afforded by both companies. This 
analysis should never be made in any 
attempt to disparage the standing of a 
competing company, but should be a full, 
free and complete exposition of the 





strength of the companies in comparison. 
“By carefully selecting the company he 
represents, the agent has made the first 
guarantee to his client of that intelli- 
gent service which his insurance needs 
require.” As to the cost of insurance 
Mr. Henry stressed that there should be 
an equitable premium charge for the 
hazard covered and the agent at all times 
should be prepared to justify such pre- 
mium carrying charge to any client, as 
against what is commonly known as cut 
rate competition. If the agent believes 
that the promulgated rate of his com- 
pany is a fair charge for the coverage 
granted, he never fears the cut rater. 


Selecting Prospects 


In discussing the point “How are you 
selecting your prospects?” he said: “Tf 
vou are using the already insured prospect, 
I think it is necessary that you be cer- 
tain in your own mind that you have 
something better to sell such assured, 
and not endeavor to tear down the work 
of a fellow agent who has placed the 
business in a company you feel confident 
will give the assured the important ne- 
cessities of the insurance contract—se- 
curity and service. You had _ better, 
under these circumstances, turn to the 
uninsured prospect, thereby creating 
really new insurance business. It is es- 
timated that not more than 25% of cars 
now in use are insured. 

“In studying the automobile industry, 
one of the most interesting features de- 
veloped was the fact that in 1933, 95.5% 
of the automobiles marketed in the 
United States cost less than $1,000. In 
a study made by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, in which twelve major 
industries supplied data for a study which 
analyzed the sales of twenty different 
commodities to families whose incomes 
range from $1,000 a year to $10,000 or 
over, it was discovered that 42% of the 
cars costing $1,000 or less were pur- 
chased by families living on an income 
of less than $3,000 a year. 

“This would mean that there were over 
three-quarters of a million new cars pur- 
chased in 1933 by people earning less 
than $3,000 a year, which would make it 
practically impossible for them to re- 
spond in damages in a personal injury 
case, and, in most instances, to meet even 
a modest property damage claim would 
work a hardship. The thought imme- 
diately presents itself that these are the 
ones who would find it the most difficult 
to pay the premium for insurance. This 
is granted, but isn’t it largely a question 
of giving the uninsured car owner a pic- 
ture of the possible results to himself 
and his family of operating the car with- 
out protection ? 

“Convince him of the necessity of pro- 
tection; once so convinced, the average 
American will somehow or other find a 
way of raising the money for something 
he feels he cannot do without.” 

Sell Individual Car Owner 

In Mr. Henry’s opinion the individual 
assured, usually a continuing policy- 
holder, is the firm bed-rock of the suc- 
cessful insurance agency. Although his 
solicitation occasionally requires a great 
deal of time Mr. Henry said that if a 
comparison were made of the approxi- 
mate time spent in obtaining the insur- 
ance on twenty-five individual risks and 
the obtaining of a fleet of the same 
number of cars, “I think you will find 
you have been well repaid for your ef- 
forts in the solicitation of the individual 
risks.” 

The speaker then queried his agent 
audience as to whether they had all made 
a list of the policyholders lost during the 
past several years; whether they were 





certain that the man who dropped his 
insurance on account of inability to pay 
the premium is still unable to pay that 
premium? He further asked: “Have you 
contacted your client who had to dis- 
pose of his car and are you sure he has 
not purchased another one or is not 
contemplating the purchase of another? 
How many of your policyholders who 
bought cheaper insurance are still sold 
on that type of coverage—have you in- 
vestigated? To the uninsured who says 
he cannot pay the premium at this time, 
have you offered the instalment payment 
or premium finance plan? 
Try Something 

“Are you working? This is the time 
to try something. If you’ve never tried 
newspaper advertising—try it. If you’ve 
never tried soliciting by telephone—try it. 
If you have any ideas whatsoever con- 
cerning the selling of insurance—try 
them. 

“But remember no plan will work by 
itself; the personal follow-up is the tie- 
up necessary between trying something 
and doing something. Head-work ‘and 
foot-work are both necessary; give them 
both a trial.” 

Further along Mr. Henry gave some 
good suggestions on the proper budget- 
ing of an agent’s time, pointing out that 
he should know how much of the busi- 
ness day he is devoting to active solicita- 
tion including the handling of renewal 
business, which is, in many respects, he 


said, more important to the agent and 
his company than a new assured. He 
noted that one way in which an agent 
can increase his “time budget” as well 
as that of his company, and speed up 
service, is to read carefully and answer 
promptly correspondence from his super- 
vising or home office. 
Collection “Hour Cost” 

Mr. Henry then asked: “Are yoy 
watching your collections—are you de- 
voting too much time to collections? [s 
the collection ‘hour cost’ out of due pro- 
portion to the ‘acquiring cost’? I am 
not attempting to go into the question of 
collection methods, important as they are, 
but am attempting to have you deter- 
mine whether your collection hours are 
crowding out your production hours, 

As to dishonest claims the speaker 
concluded: “Every agent owes a duty to 
himself, his assured and his company, to 
assist in the elimination of the dishon- 
est claim. Whether a claim be legiti- 
mate or faked, its cost goes into the 
makeup of the rate applying alike to 
the honest assured and the crook. The 
agent, as an individual, and agents col- 
lectively, can do much to purge the in- 
surance business of the dishonest claim- 
ant and the doctor who acts contrary to 
the ethics of his profession, as well as 
the ambulance chasing lawyer. This con- 
dition is reaching alarming proportions 
and there is no remedy except from 
within the insurance business itself.” 





Chubb on Marine 


(Continued from Page 6) 


the Banks should know that he had com- 
plete protection during the entire course 
of the shipment. This was a necessary 
instrument for foreign commerce. The 
nation to whom it was not available 
would inevitably fall behind in the race 
for foreign commerce as against those 
nations that could obtain protection. 


Then there is the question of what 
perils these shipments are to be cov- 
ered against. Fire is only one and not 
the most important. There are other 
perils to which a shipment is exposed 
during the entire journey—loss through 
sinking of the vessel, loss by pirates (a 
peril that still exists in some parts of 
the world)—loss by damage by sea water 
entering the hold where the cargo is 
stored, etc., etc. Originally, indeed when 
I first started in, the only perils pro- 
tected against were those mentioned in 
the printed form; that is to say, fire, sea 
perils which included theft by assailing 
thieves but under the necessities of for- 
eign trade practically every important 
commodity has its own special terms 
which cover all or nearly all the external 
perils to which that commodity is ex- 
posed during its journey from producer 
to consumer. 


Loss by war perils is not customarily 
covered but is as a rule an extension for 
an additional premium of the policy cov- 
ering the other hazards or is a special 
contract. As a rule it is only taken out 
during a war or in expectance of war. 
Then it is covered by the marine under- 
writers and becomes a vital instrument 
in the continuance of waterborne com- 
merce. 


Throughout this development there has 
been one guiding principle: the constant 
adaptation and modification of the pol- 
icy and its terms to meet for each trade, 
often for each assured, their own partic- 
ular needs. 


Hull Insurance 


Hull Insurance—This is a very special- 
ized matter and the policy as you know, 
customarily covers not only the damage 
due to fire and sea perils among which 
may be enumerated stranding and sink- 
ing, not only damage to vessél herself by 
collision but her liability for damage to 
any other vessel with whom she has been 
in collision, and in addition to these 
perils also covers under the so-called 
Inchmaree Clause, loss through negli- 
gence of masters and others of the crew 





and loss due to latent defect. 

Now there is one important matter in 
kull insurance wherein it differs in the 
making of rates from other classes of 
business such as fire, and that is that 
while the class of vessel, its age, con- 
struction and equipment are factors in 
making the rate, they are of far less im- 
portance than two other factors, manage- 
ment and trade. It is difficult for any- 
one without marine insurance experience 
to appreciate the importance of the man- 
agement of a fleet on its loss record. It 
is far greater than any other factor. 
While as a rule, the management is only 
recognized by giving credit for improved 
record, where vessels with a poor record 
are taken over by some management with 
an established record for good manage- 
ment that fact is recognized at once. To 
illustrate: I can think of one case where 
a large and important fleet with a bad 
loss record was taken over by an ap- 
proved management and a change of 
terms and rates granted equivalent to 
about a 30% reduction. The record since 
has justified the underwriters’ judgment. 


Comm. G. W. Brown 


(Continued from Page 18) 
obligations, the agent should observe not 
merely the letter but also the spirit of 
his agency contract. An agent would 
subject himself to just criticism should 
he fail to afford his clients every serv- 
ice which he can render consistent with 
his duty to the companies which he rep- 
resents. Every agent, however, is con- 
fronted with situations in which he can 
take no part in fairness both to his 
clients and to his companies, and when 
such occasions arise, it is his duty to 
refrain from participation. 

An agent can frequently render invalu- 
able service to his policyholders by af- 
fording the companies evidence which 
the companies have not obtained other- 
wise or by presenting to the companies 
the rights of his clients, but he should 
refrain from attempting to exercise 
powers and duties in the determination 
of controversies which the companies 
have reserved to themselves. An agent 
may rightfully disagree with the com- 
pany’s determination of a claim, and it 
is within his rights to endeavor to bring 
the companies to his point of view. 
When it appears clearly that the com- 
pany has finally determined a question, 
he should accept such determination as 
one within the company’s rights, and he 
should refrain from doing anything either 
in disparagement of the fairness of the 
company’s decision or in furthering the 
controversy. 
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Interest In 


Fire- Accident Prevention Work 


W. Pat Fischer of West Palm Beach, 
Fla, presented to the convention 
Wednesday afternoon his report as chair- 
man of the fire and accident preven- 
tion committee. He said there is now 
considerably more interest in this work 
by state associations and local board of- 
fcers than heretofore. Proceeding to 
explain why agents should take an active 
interest in loss prevention efforts Mr. 
Fischer said in part: 

It has not been at all uncommon in 
the past for some agents to ask, “Why 
should I take the time away from my 
business to preach the gospel of Fire and 
Accident Prevention? That is a job that 
the companies and their Bureaus should 
do.” This question has however now 
been very forcibly answered by the con- 
tinued mounting loss ratio of almost 
every form of casualty coverage written 
and until only recently the same applied 
to the fire busiriess. The wise agents 
realize that a continuation of these ex- 
cessive loss ratios can only result in a 
further reduction in his premium income. 
The companies can stand to lose just so 
much and likewise the insuring public 
finds that they can not afford to carry 
insurance when the rates are prohibi- 
tive. It therefore is quite apparent that 
we agents have an important part in this 
program not only from the standpoint of 
good citizenship, but also as a matter of 
self-preservation. 

Realizing the above mentioned facts, 
your committee has first attempted to 
outline an educational program using as 
a nucleus the various state association 
presidents and asking that they appoint 
an active fire and accident prevention 
chairman and ask that he carry our mes- 
sage on to the local board officers. In 
an effort to assist the state and local 
board officers in selling the idea to the 
individual members, we furnished them 
with the following list of ten reasons 
why local agents should take an active 
part in this work: 

Ten Reasons for Agents to Aid in 

Prevention Work 
1—Risks with excessive loss ratios are 
continually getting more difficult to 
place and result in high rates which 

creates sales resistance. 

2—The saving of human lives, preven- 

tion of injuries and protection of 

property should be of paramount 

importance to every good citizen. 
s-Activities along this line will tend 


further to justify the American 
Agency System of doing business to 
both companies and the insuring 
public. 

4—Enables agents to make additional 
desirable contacts plus public rec- 
ognition which is bound to react fa- 
vorably in producing new business. 

5—The larger buyers of insurance can 
readily see that they are indirectly 
receiving a dividend by reduction in 
rates. 

6—This evidence of personal interest 
in prevention of fires and accidents 
will cause increasing good will to 
stock company insurance over other 
types. 

7—The conservation of human lives 
and property is, in the final analysis, 
the by-product of stock company in- 
surance. 

8—Keeps the insuring public “Insur- 
ance Conscious.” 

9—Will show the public that stock 
companies and agents are not only 
interested in protection against mis- 
fortune but also in the prevention of 


misfortune. 
10—Will further strengthen chances of 
local boards securing recognition 


for handling of county and munici- 
pal business. 

We also furnished all state officers 
with a copy of the booklet published by 
the Travelers Insurance Co., entitled 
“The Great American Gamble.” The 
information contained in this booklet if 
put to proper use should have proved to 
be of invaluable assistance. 

In a further effort to stimulate inter- 
est and furnish suitable ammunition, we 
have through the co-operation of the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, made it possible for all 
state officers and chairmen to receive the 
releases sent out from time to time by 
the Bureau to their keymen. This is 
just an illustration of the co-operation 
which we have received from the Na- 
tional Bureau as they have continually 
furnished us with literature that was of 
much assistance. The success of our 
program depends entirely on the co-op- 
eration which we get from the state of- 
ficers and which they in turn get from 
the local agents in the field. This work 
which you are called on to do is solely 
of an educational nature and without 
your help it is impossible to even get 
started. 


President Wolff’s Report 


(Continued from Page 4) 


would have been lost, the balance on the 
other side of the ledger consists prin- 
cipally of innumerable entries showing 
that the I.U.B. has been used to switch 
business from one organization company 
to another, and has aggravated this type 
of competition to a greater extent than 
it has eliminated outside competition. 

Adherents of the I.U.B. point with 
pride to the low loss ratio of its business. 
This appears to us without significance, 
because the class with which it deals is 
normally of a profitable type. 

It has been recommended that the I. 
U. B. adopt a more definite plan of rat- 
ing for country-wide application. This 
recommendation, like many a good one 
béfore it, has been neglected if not dis- 
carded, but it is not too late to hope 
that it will yet be acted upon. 

The I. U. B. is not alone among the 
company organizations that tend to dis- 
tupt the rate structure. It is difficult to 
understand how companies can justify 
their expense ratios while they maintain 
highly technical and expensive rating or- 
ganizations, designed to produce scien- 
tific rates, and superimpose on them su- 
per-rating organizations to tear down 
these rates. 

Non-admitted Carriers 
The year has witnessed new inroads 


by non-admitted carriers. Many of the 
state supervising officials have been con- 
strained to warn the public against pat- 
ronizing unlicensed companies, but with- 
out success. 

The acting commissioner of Pennsyl- 
vania published a list of 108 non-admitted 
companies which he knew to be operating 
in that state alone and from which he 
could not protect the people because he 
cannot bar the United States mails to 
these carriers. Included in the list were 
Lloyd’s of London and the Allstate com- 
panies, the latter belonging to the fa- 
mous mail order house of Chicago. 

Lloyd’s of London has grown unusually 
aggressive during the year, particularly 
in the bankers’ blanket bond field. At 
the last session of Congress some in- 
trepid Senators and Representatives in- 
troduced measures designed to restrict 
the operators of the underwriters. The 
report of the legislative committee will 
discuss the measures introduced, none of 
which were enacted in the rush of the 
closing sessions. 

Senator Neely of West Virginia was 
most earnest in his efforts to secure pass- 
age of his bill which Would require na- 
tional banks to buy their bonds only from 
admitted companies. Later he prepared 
an amendment to this measure which 


broadened its scope along the lines of a 
bill introduced by Senator Fletcher of 
Florida, which would bring within its 
purview all members of the Federal De- 
posit System, thus taking in all the state 
banks which are members in addition to 
all of the national banks. 

The Senator has expressed his inten- 
tion to reintroduce his bill and undertake 
to expedite its passage at the coming 
session. In our opinion such a measure, 
accompanied by one which would forbid 
the use of the mails to unlicensed com- 
panies, would put it squarely up to all 
companies to enter the states in an or- 
derly way and comply with the law. 

It is contended by some that the 
Lloyd’s underwriters are not within them- 
selves responsible for the present state 
of affairs so much as the laxity of our 
laws which permit them such wide lati- 
tude. The buyer, and in consequence the 
producer, frequently demand as much 
flexibility as is consistent with proper 
underwriting conduct. Companies, and 
particularly those bound tight by organi- 
zation restrictions, are often slow to mect 
these demands. Many of the Lloyd's op- 
erations of which some complain are in 
the nature of response to modern busi- 
ness needs. If duly admitted, they should 
be as rigidly controlled as are other car- 
riers and in no case should they be per- 
mitted to operate without the law. 

And while we are on the subject of 
these London underwriters let us not for- 
get that if the Towner Rating Bureau 
and its constituent companies were a lit- 
tle more considerate of modern business 
demands and more inclined to recognize 
the orthodox production forces there 
would not be such strong temptation to 
seek the foreign market. 


Branch Offices 


Branch offices, and of course this term 
includes home office counters, also will be 
the subject of a report of a special com- 
mittee which has worked diligently in 
our behalf. We present here oaly a side- 
light on the general situation. 

Sometimes the charge is made that we 
are too aggressive and that if we would 
merely let nature take its course we 
would find that conditions are not as bad 
as we picture them. 

Particularly during the code negotia- 
tions some of our company friends took 
the position that at least we are exag- 
gerating when we complain of unfair 
practices. One fire company executive 
made an interesting analysis of the 
twenty-two articles in our proposed code. 
Most of the sections he found were en- 
tirely agency matters, some concerned 
casualty companies alone, and he boiled 
the whole thing down to the following: 

“Branch offices up to the present time, 
aside from those that give something in 
addition to commissions, namely, office 
and office service, are not increasing and 
are not disturbing; the overhead writing 
principle fs remarkably well observed in 
general, although there are particular lo- 
calities where it is a real abuse; so that 
the important thing, for companies and 
agents both, is non-policy writing agents 
and nothing would so well serve the in- 
terests of companies as a whole, agents 
as a whole and state supervising depart- 
ments as a whole as the doing away with 
all but recording agents and brokers.” 


Non-policy Writers 


To his conclusion we would utter a 
vociferous amen, but with the process by 
which he reached it we are not in agree- 
ment. Nor can we subscribe tg his state- 
ment that branch offices which give more 
than just commissions are not increasing 
and are not disturbing. We think our 
company friend overlooked the all-im- 
portant fact that it is the production 
branch office that breeds the non-policy 
writing agent and domiciles him. There- 
in lies the cruz of the whole matter. 

It is rather another case of the old 


debate about the chicken and the egg— 
whether or not the production branch 
office came into being to house the non- 
policy writing agent, or whether the non- 
policy writing agent was the creation of 
the branch office, we do not know. 

We do know that they are inseparably 


linked together and that the tie that 
binds is strong. If that Utopian dream 
should become a reality, and all but re- 
cording agents and brokers were aban- 
doned, the chief reason for the spread 
of branch offices would have disappeared. 
We then need look for little more grief 
from production branch offices. We have 
always held that under parity of opera- 
tions the local agent has nothing to fear 
from such competition. 


The Hopeful Side 

We have stressed the major problems, 
because those are the things with which 
this convention will be concerned 
throughout its deliberations. But there 
has been another side to this year’s 
progress which has given us heart to 
continue. 

At the very outset of the year your 
officers were faced with the responsibility 
of deciding whether or not to carry out 
the unmistakable mandate of the Chicago 
convention and make immediate filing of 
a code, or to try in conference with com- 
panies to arrive at some reasonably sat- 
isfactory style of self-regulatory ma- 
chinery. While it may be said, with jus- 
tice, that had we marched on Washing- 
ton immediately from Chicago we might 
have had a better chance of success, the 
expressions at the Louisville meetine 
proved your confidence in us and such 
confidence is like a rock in a weary land. 

Two pronouncements of the year will 
go down in insurance history as con- 
Structive and far-reaching. One was the 
statement by representatives of ali 
classes of companies and by your offi- 
cers that unfair practices do exist. This 
should prove a starting point for future 
negotiations. The second was the famous 
Louisville statement which proved con- 
clusively that, code or no code, the Na- 
tional Association is a unit in its efforts 
to rid the business of unfair and un- 
righteous competition. 

The reward of our efforts to return 
the cotton business of the South to the 
Southern agents is perhaps the high spot 
in the entire year in its immediate effect 
We feel that in the future the contacts 
we have made in Washington along other 
lines will be of equal benefit. 

The invoking of the sixty day loss pay- 
ment clause was discarded. May we 
never see its like again. 


Conclusion 


We wish that we might stop on this 
more optimistic note, but there is one 
further thought we want to place before 
this convention for your consideration. 

We have wondered many times during 
the year whether or not we have been 
blind in our loyalty to organized com- 
panies, and have been neglectful of our 
own interests in so doing. As we have 
stated before, mere membership in an 
organization is no passport into the land 
of right practices. 

Should we chart our course a little bit 
toward the left, facing facts with our 
eyes open? Here is a case in point: 
One of the Government bureaus has a 
tidy amount of business. It is written 
by a company pool. In that pool, it is 
said, there are three organization com- 
panies, one non-organization stock com- 
pany and one mutual. These organiza- 
tion companies would have us throw out 
of our offices the non-boarder and the 
mutual, but are they willing to discon- 
tinue the arrangement they are reported 
to have made with them and incur the 
danger of losing this nice piece of Gov- 
ernment business? 

We believe not. Such companies have 
an eye only to their own prosperity 
They have no moral right to continue 
to lie down beside non-organization com- 
panies in Washington or elsewhere, and 
then ask us to refuse to harbor them 
in our offices. 

Lest we appear to be over-critical of 
our companies, we must remember that 
we ourselves have a responsibility equal 
with theirs. Where we ask fair treat- 
ment, we must accord it in equal meas- 
ure. Any member of the National As- 
sociation who fails to deal with his com- 
panies honorably and in good faith is a 
discredit to the organization. We ask 
much, and we must serve well. 
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An agent must be versatile and vig- 
orous but not vacillating, to meet the 
demands of the modern insurance buyer, 
P. D. Betterley, assistant treasurer of 
the Graton & Knight Co. of Worcester, 
Mass., prominent in the activities of the 
American Management Association, said 
in his address delivered at the opening 
business session Wednesday morning. 

“The buyer,” he 
tensive and distinctive service and much 
that he expects may properly originate 
with the insurers, but he logically turns 
to their agent for fulfilment. That indi- 
vidual cannot escape practical responsi- 
bility to both buyer and seller.” 

The selling representative who fails to 
protect his client’s interest by creating 


says, “requires ex- 


false hopes, he says, or furnishes mis- 
leading information about the soundness 
of any insurer, is chargeable with seri- 
ous error. He charged that many incon- 
sistencies exist in applying insurance and 
fixing rates often remaining undiscov- 
ered for years. An assured, the speaker 
said, may properly ask why he is re- 
quired to pay as much as 300% more for 
insurance on property in one state than 
in another, when physical and exposure 
conditions are identical, or why he is not 
permitted to insure under a certain fa- 
vorable policy form when his friends en- 
gaged in similar operations have such 
privilege, adding: 
Why Public Becomes Dissatisfied 


“With confusion of contract and prac- 
tice and prevalent lack of interest on 
the part of the general public, unscrupu- 
lous insurers and selling representatives 
have made the most of the situation, re- 
sulting in much dissatisfaction and prej- 
udices from which the entire insurance 
business has suffered. To protect the 
public legislatures pass laws and set up 
standards for policy contracts, but they 
are not uniform. Users of insurance are 
frankly puzzled at some of the obstacles 
encountered in obtaining logical policies 
for legitimate risks. Undoubtedly the 
best interest of the insured is safeguarded 
by reasonable restrictions, but policy 
forms and regulations must be practical 
as. well as basicly sound to meet eco- 
nomic needs. The policy contract is be- 
tween the insurer and the individual in- 
sured, and if the latter can qualify as a 
safe risk, he naturally concludes that he 
should not be penalized for the short 
comings of other insureds.” 

According to Mr. Betterley, many in- 
surance buyers are beginning to realize 
the importance of mastering the broad 
principles of insurance and are going to 
rely upon their trade associations and 
unbiased insurance counsellors “unless 
they can find in their vicinity an agent 
who is thoroughly versed in insurance 
matters and ready to render the full 
measure of service.” 

Buyers of insurance, he said, are not 
disposed to turn to self-insurance unless 
the old sources fail them. Stating that 
the widespread anplication of insurance 
requires a large group of intermediaries 
to furnish the contact between under- 


writers and insureds, he spoke of the 
the part of 


misunderstanding on the 














Co-operation Essential 


“The co-operation of all interested 
parties, the buyers, underwriters, sell- 
ers and administrators, is needed to 
make insurance available in the most 
practical form,” P. D. Betterley em- 
phasized in his talk on the buyer’s 
viewpoint. “Each group has pursued 
its way without full co-ordination and 
the need of centralized collective re- 
search is paramount. 

“Users of insurance do have an in- 
terest in the problems of the insurers 
and their agents, and unless there is 
fellowship and collaboration in solv- 
ing those problems, the business wil 
not be stabilized to the point wher 
maximum use is made of this safe- 
guarding feature. It is a time for 
fact finding by all and for all. Ther: 
is need of constructive progress rathe 
‘han constant waste of energy in re- 
pairing goodwill fences.” 











average insured as to the exact status of 
the agent as compared with that of the 
broker. 


Purchasers Must Be Discriminating 


Pointing out the laxity on the part of 
the average buyer and the excess num- 
ber of solicitors appointed, and stating 
it is natural that the average standards 
of the intermediaries have become less 
proficient and ethical, the speaker con- 
tinued: 

“It is evident that purchasers must be 
more discriminating in the choice of in- 
termediary advisors, agents and carriers, 
and in the selection of the type of con- 
tract, to attain security for property and 
business. The situation constitutes a 
tremendous challenge to all representa- 
tives who make the contact between un- 
derwriter and user. 

“We hear a great deal today about 
direct dealings between buyers of insur- 
ance and the underwriting companies. It 
is our observation that buyers in gen- 
eral are not seeking a method of pur- 
chasing insurance by mail, nor do they 
expect that a high official of the under- 
writing organization will negotiate the 
contracts, but they do want to deal with 
representatives who know insurance, 
what kind to use, and how to get it. 


Fitting Qualifications 


“The agency or brokerage office should 
be selected for dependability, progres- 
siveness sufficient to keep pace with fre- 
quent changes in insurance procedure, 
and co-operative concern enough to look 
after the buyer’s interests as though they 
were its own. Knowledge and_ skill 
should be commensurate with the re- 
sponsibility assigned. 

“It is the duty of the agency to pro- 
cure insurance on the best possible terms 
for the user regardless of commission 
and this requires integrity of the highest 
order. 

“If the agency office has among its 
principals at least one person of long ex- 
perience who knows the many intricacies 
of the insurance contract, as well as its 
main legal aspects, there will be valu- 
able assistance available to the insured. 
Even if the firm seeking insurance is 
fortunate enough to have in its own or- 
ganization a person familiar with the 
fundamental principles of insurance, it 
would be difficult to keep pace with 











Betterley ‘Tells What Modern Insurance 
Buyer Expects From His Local Agent 


underwriting, rate making, and other 
purely technical matters. 

“An agency is better qualified if it has 
a former field engineer or inspector, for 
an individual of this type may prove of 
great help in determining the safest 
method of construction, alteration, con- 
trol of hazards and maintenance. 

“Any evidence of sharp practices in the 
seller’s dealings with other clients, the 
insurers, or their regulating bodies, is 
clearly indicative of a tendency to dis- 
regard the buyer’s interests. 


Service the Competent Agent Gives 


“The best agent will have an efficient 
follow-up system to avoid expiration 
eversight, and assistants who are accu- 
tate in comparing policies, rates, or man- 
ual requirements. The complex nature 
of insurance calls for many explanations, 
and the agency which is prepared and 
willing patiently to supply reliable data 
will do much to establish a mutual under- 
standing which is so necessary under 
these types of contracts. 

“At the time of a loss, a competent 
agent will be found a practical arbitrator 


between the insuring organization and 
the claimant. 
“Insurance should be bought and sold 


on its meri‘s. Sentimental considerations, 
friendships, and reciprocal trading should 
not be governing factors and untold dam- 
age has been done by relying upon these 
fragile strands. It is not always the 
agent doing the largest amount of busi- 
ness who furnishes us with the most effi- 
cient service. It is his knowledge of 
principles and practices, honesty of pur- 
pose, and creative ability sufficient to ob- 
tain what the buyer needs, that counts. 
A good agent must place himself in the 
position of his prospect, realizing that 
no one individual or firm needs every 
type of insurance available and that it 
will ultimately work to the detriment of 
the seller ta take advantage of a pros- 
pect’s ignorance by selling him coverage 
which is not economically sound for that 
insured. There should be deliberate 
analysis of individual needs. 

“Ultimately the success of an agency 
connection depends upon proof of faith- 
fulness. 


The Square Deal 


“The effectiveness of the contract re- 
lationship is largely dependent upon the 
confidence which each party has in the 
other, not only at the inception of the 
policy, but throughout its entire period. 
Unfortunately, the square deal seems to 
have been forgotten in many insurance 
relationships. 

“A great many insureds believe the 
underwriters are legitimate prey with an 
inexhaustible supply of funds which 
should be generously distributed regard- 
less of insurance coverage and the actual 
ioss sustained. This situation is prob- 
ably due in part to the fact that insur- 
ance has for a long time been consid- 
ered as a necessary evil. Failing to ap- 
preciate its fundamentals, the average 
buyer has become an easy prey of un- 
scrupulous sellers, underwriters, or just 
plain incompetents. 

“There was the case of an agent who 
had been given full charge of the insur- 
ance affairs of a relative. He did not 
obtain the best protection and caused his 
client to pay out $30,000 more annually 
than was necessary. A business man paid 
a claim for injuries because his public 
liability policy did not cover, and he 








then asked his agent for a policy to pro. 
tect him against similar loss, only to 
learn years later that it was of no value. 
In another case, a large buyer of insur. 
ance had been given to understand by 
his agent that insurance forms and rates 
were fixed by law in a certain state 
where the insured had two plants. When 
the insurance was checked by an out- 
sider, it was found that the rate on one 
plant was four times that on the other 
without very much difference in the haz- 
a.ds. The representations were ridicu- 
lous and the buyer’s confidence was 
iudely shaken. 

“Is it any wonder that buyers of in- 
surance are turning to unbiased insur- 
aice counsellors and meeting together 
in conferences, for a solution of their 
insurance problems? Insurers and their 
representatives gencrally, need have no 
f ar of the ultimate outcome if they fur- 
nish the type of protection and service 
n eded. If the individual plans or poli- 
cies will not stand legitimate question- 
ing, there is good reason for alarm, by 
the sponsors of unsound practices. If 
ihey meet the test, confidence will be 
multiplied. 


New Maxims Needed 


“If we expect to go far on the road 
to recovery in the insurance business, we 
niust establish certain principles of 
action. 

“Common understanding is a necessity, 
requiring a closer relationship between 
the user of insurance and those who sup- 
ply it. Self interest is constantly block- 
ing progress and needs to give way to 
co-operative efforts. 

“Developments of insurance education 
from a practical standpoint should be 
encouraged among buyers, sellers, and all 
those interested in the protection of the 
public against loss. Ignorance of re- 
quirements is bad enough, but insistence 


upon obsolete methods is decidedly 
harmful. ; 
“Justifiable selling and purchasing. 


Over-insurance is a curse to everybody, 
and there is no place for high pressure 
sclling in insurance, for it is not a com- 
modity for quick consumption, but a 
safeguarding medium against unforeseen 
circumstances. 

“The practice of ‘clinching’ accounts by 
stock purchasers, loans, planting agency 
representatives in the insured’s office, or 
appointing buyers as agents, is against 
public policy. ; 

“Prevention facilities should be utilized 
to the utmost. 

“Establishment of general confidence 
in the institution of insurance, is a press- 
ing need. 


Central Research Bureau 


“We previously suggested a central re- 
search bureau and there has been favor- 
able support of the idea among some 0 
the insurance company officials. There 
is need of a central organization or place 
where suggestions and complaints may 
be filed and a study made of the broad 
problems of insurance as they exist 
various parts of the country. One pur- 
pose of this bureau would be to formu- 
late uniform policies and methods. Buy- 
ers doing a national business find it dif- 
ficult to understand why insurance 
should operate under a different set 0 
regulations in one territory from those 
in another when there is no legal re- 
quirement for such differences.” 
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